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Fire Prevention Week 
Is Widely Observed 
Throughout Country 


Two-Day Demonstration at N. Y. 
World’s Fair Witnessed by Many 
Thousand Visitors 


LAYTON, MALLALIEU ON AIR 


National Board and Fire Depart- 
ment Cooperate to Make Public 
More Conscious of Fire Risks 
Fire Prevention Week is being cele 
brated this week from coast to coast 
with probably more effectiveness than 
ever before. At thousands of gatherings 
of citizens, over the radio and through 
the columns of newspapers and maga- 
zines the message of fire prevention has 
been brought to the attention probably 
of every adult and child of school age 
in this country. Fine cooperation has 
been accorded local fire departments and 
insurance organizations by government 

authorities and civic bodies. 


Radio and Fair Aid 


On Sunday night the nation-wide audi- 
ence of the Eddie Bergen and Charlie 
McCarthy program listened to a fine 
talk on fire prevention by Bergen, spiced 
with the inimitable humor of McCarthy. 
Other commercial radio programs on 
Sunday also aided. In New York City 
the week was officially inaugurated on 
Monday afternoon with two important 
radio presentations and a_ spectacular 
demonstration at the New York World’s 
Fair by the New York Fire Department, 
witnessed by several thousand persons. 
The Fair demonstration was repeated 
ae evening and several times Tues- 
day. 

Colonel Frank D. Layton, president of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers and alsc of the National Fire of 
Hartford; W. E. Mallalieu, general man- 
ager of the National Board, and Mark 
Matthews, vice-president of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, discussed fire as 
a national hazard in a radio broadcast 
late Monday afternoon. This was pre- 
ceded by a coast-to-coast broadcast by 
Mayor La Guardia of New York and 
Fire Chief and Commissioner John J. 
McElligott, presented from the World’s 
Fair. 

The Fair demonstration was staged 
under the auspices of Commissioner Mc- 
Elligott and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. As Messrs. Layton and 
Mallalieu were speaking from New York 
studios the National Board was repre- 
sented at the Fair by Assistant General 
Manager F. S. Dauwalter, A. B. Bielaski, 
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When it is known that one man in every four sustains a disability 
each year, you are not adequately serving your community insur- 
ance-wise unless you actively solicit Personal Accident Insurance. 
The London and Lancashire has a complete and unsurpassed line 
of accident policies to help you fulfill your duty. 


Lo ndon i Lancashire 


THE LONDON & J oily INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. « ORIENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY + LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. + SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (Fire DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 




















Service—and Property 


This policyholder is doubtless one of many hundreds 
of thousands who acquired their life insurance education 
He wrote: 





through experience. 


I bought my first policy when I was a young man, and I thought 
of it as just a piece of paper. I took it because my boss “took” 
policies, and I had a life insurance friend who tickled me into buy- 
ing. Marriage made me a life insurance convert in earnest. And 
the Agent who sold me this new insurance, for my wife and three 
children, fixed it so that a moderate sum would be paid in cash to 
my wife, followed by a monthly income for life. This he called 
“service.” The years went by, and one day a letter came from the 
first company congratulating me on having become the owner of a 
fully paid, first-class piece of life insurance property, all twenty-five 
premiums on that first policy having been paid. I then realized that 
life insurance was property of a kind whose face value and whose 
cash value never shrink, though even the best of bonds may, before 
maturity, sell below par. And now I think of life insurance as 
“property” as well as “service.” 


Property that has policy-stipulated emergency value. 
Service that begins with writing the application, and con- 
tinues, far down the years, until payment of the policy 
face in a single sum, or of the last income instalment. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 
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Insurance Fight For 
Protection of Life 
Institution Is Sure 


Demonstrated by Militant Tone of 
Addresses Given in Past 
Three Weeks 


SOLIDIFYING ITS FRONT 


SEC Apparently Wants Over Coun- 
ter Selling, U. S. Supervision, Fur- 
ther Encroachment on Business 








Insurance business has rolled up its 
sleeves and is getting set for a battle 
against those who are endeavoring to 
destroy confidence in life insurance. 

Principal assaults against the insur- 
ance institution have been three. The 
SEC has been smearing insurance agents 
of the nation as well as the management 
of the business in an apparent endeavor 
to destroy confidence of policyholders. 
It has minimized the agent’s function 
and service, evidently under the belief 
that insurance should be sold over the 
counter. 

Then, too, there is an obvious attempt 
on the part of the SEC to destroy In- 
dustrial insurance through having the 
government make further encroachments 
in this field of private enterprise by of- 
fering to the family of every person 
who dies some sort of death burial 
payment. 

Important, also, is the apparent at- 
tempt to substitute cumbersome, costly 
and unnecessary Federal supervision for 
that state supervision which has operated 
so efficiently that under it insurance has 
grown to its present stature. Incident- 
ally, there are the potshotters who on 
radio and in books are attempting to 
upset existing insurance protection. 

Some Recent Addresses 

That the life insurance business is 
aroused by these events and has reached 
a stage where it has recognized its ene- 
mies and is ready for a fight has been 
demonstrated by the number of talks 
which have been made by influential in- 
surance men during the past few weeks. 
Among those who spoke bluntly about 
the situation, bringing it to the atten- 
tion of the insurance fraternity through- 
out the country, are the new presidents 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and the American Life Con- 
vention, Charles J. Zimmerman and C. 
A. Craig. Holgar J. Johnson, _ retiring 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and other speakers 
at the National Association convention 
in St. Louis gave talks on the subject 
which reflected a tremendous undercur- 
rent of feeling existing in the insurance 
business against SEC and others who 
are trying to undermine confidence in 
the institution of life insurance. 

At the St. Louis convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers Vincent P. Whitsitt, manager and 
general counsel of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, said the time 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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... AND THE MEMORY LINGERS ON 


Grown-ups remember the painful results of sudden falls. The 
desire to cushion the shock begins in youth and lasts for life. That’s 
why thoughtful fathers quickly see the need for the John Hancock 


readjustment income plan when its features are explained. 





Our national advertising in current magazines tells the story. Could you refine ? 
Our practical sales kit contains all the tools for a dramatic personal 


application. As a result the readjustment plan is easy to explain ee 


and sell. Sta heowr, 





JONM Hamcoce 
av Latif! (NSUGANEE Company 





A John Hancock advertisement 


Promotin . 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ng the readjustment 
OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS income plan. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GUY W. COX, President 
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Tributes Io Stewart Anderson As 
Publications Editor and Ad Writer 


Stewart Anderson, advertising man- 
ager of the Penn Mutual Life and edi- 
tor of its agency publication, Penn Mu- 
tual News Letter, died last week at the 
age of 71 and after some weeks during 
which he suffered from a chronic ill- 
ness. He had been with the company 
sixteen years and before that had served 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life and Mu- 
tual Life in a literary capacity. 

His death is a distinct loss to the 
business. He combined rare literary 
qualities with a knowledge of putting 
them to work in a manner helpful to 
the field. His vision of insurance was 
broad and the advertisements he wrote 
for the trade press had so much pull 
for insurance that often they were cut 
out and put on the bulletin boards of 
general agencies of many companies. 
Probably outstanding was the one bear- 
ing the caption “Termites,” reproduced 
in this article and which was written 
while he was under the spell of a con- 
stantly mounting indignation growing 
out of hearing insurance-upsetters do 
their stuff on the radio and reading 
books of insurance critics who seemed to 
think that Term insurance is the an- 
swer to all problems of insurance buy- 
ers. Sometimes the ads he wrote paid 
tribute to great figures in the business 
who were with companies other than 
his own. Certainly these advertise- 
ments won high tribute of the business 
were often read with as much interest 
as people read the news columns. 

His personality was a quiet one, the 
all-observing man who watched what all 
others were doing, and was quick to 
grasp what was worth while and worthy 
of repeating. He was fond of playing 
up other people, of giving the world of 
insurance ideas which would help all 
in the business of production. 

Tribute From President 

The Eastern Underwriter this week 
asked four men covering a wide field for 
their viewpoints as reflective of their 
posts of observation. They are John A. 
Stevenson, president Penn Mutual Life; 
John H. McCarroll, president Life Ad- 


vertisers Association and advertising 
manager Bankers Life Co. of Des 
Moines; Holgar J. Johnson, general 


agent Penn Mutual and retiring presi- 
dent National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters; and Arthur H. Reddall, ad- 
vertising manager Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society and member of Insurance 
Advertising Conference. Their com- 
ments follow: 

President John A. Stevenson of Penn 
Mutual said: 

“Through the death of Stewart An- 
derson, not only have those of us at the 
Penn Mutual lost an able associate, but 
imsurance people everywhere have lost a 
friend. His long business career con- 
stantly combined great personal help- 
fulness on individual problems wth 
ardent impersonal championship of  in- 
surance causes. 

“Mr. Anderson brought to his work as 
manager of the Penn Mutual’s publicity 
a scholarly mind, a keen insight into in- 
surance affairs, and the abilitv to pre- 
sent common sense views. More than 
that, however, he was eternally de- 
sirous that his contributions to this 
company’s progress should advance the 
interests of the insurance business as a 
whole, 

“Because of his far-sighted vision, his 
honesty and his unusual capacities, he 
will be remembered with true respect. 
Because of his human understanding, his 


kindliness, his generous thoughtfulness, 
he will be remembered with deep aff c- 
tion.” 

Friend of General Agencies 


The Eastern Underwriter asked Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, to give an estimate of 
Mr. Anderson’s work and _ influence 
from standpoint of Penn Mutual gen- 
eral agents and the membership of Na- 


tional Association. He said: 
“On Friday, October 6, we lost a 
friend—Stewart Anderson. As _ our 


friend stepped over the threshold of this 
life into the Great Beyond, he carried 
with him the profeund respect, admira- 
tion and love of all those who had the 
good fortune to know him. 

“A fine character, he left his imprint 
on all those whom he touched. His 
contributions reach far beyond the close 
and intimate association he had with 
those of us in his own company because 
Stewart Anderson was a part of the life 
insurance business, and his friends are 
numbered among those in every com- 
pany. All who have been interested in 
seeing the fundamental philosophy of 
life insurance blossom into fulfillment 
will feel the loss of Stewart. 

“Endowcd by an extraordinary facility 


of expression he was able to translate 
to the printed page the fine objectives 
men seek in life. His editorial adver- 
tisements for years have had an influ- 
ence on the thinking of our business 
as well as coloring the individual lives 
of people. 

“His years of mature experience not 
only in life insurance, but in the living 
of a full life, gave to him that glow of 
friendly expression which we all felt 
when we met him in his office or on 
the highway. He always turned a cheer- 
ful face toward -us and gave us an en- 


couraging word as we traveled along 
the pathway together. 
“Such a character as Stewart Ander- 


son can only leave us with the realiza- 
tion that we are better because he lived 
and because he gave us the opportunity 
of sharing with him his life.” 

As Seen by Advertising Confreres 

John H, McCarroll, president, Life Ad 
vertisers Associa‘ion, and advertising 
manager of the Bankers Life Co., gave 
this statement: 

“Stewart Anderson’s death removes 
from the life insurance world a man 
whose contribution to life insurance is 
almost beyond calculation, both in ex 


The Stewart Anderson I Knew 
By WW. L. Hadley 


When the shades of eternal evening 
folded its curtain last week on the earth- 
ly pilgrimage of Stewart Anderson— 
“The Bishop” to his host of friends, and 
since 1923 editor of the Penn Mutual 
News Letter and advertising manager of 
the Penn Mutual—thus bringing to a 
close a long and valuable service to the 
institution of life insurance, there was 
left behind a deeply engraved monu- 
ment to his worth in the hearts of those 
who best knew him and his works. Truly, 
it can be said that by his works was he 
best known. 

As I contemplate on his passing to 
that bourne from which no_ traveler 
ever returns, I am conscious of a great 
personal loss. We had much in common. 
I am sure it will not be taken as a sign 
of immodesty for me to say, there are 
none who had come to know Stewart 
Anderson more intimately than myself 
over and through the thirty-one years 
of our business and personal friendship. 
To each we had become in the nature 
of a common altar where ou~ occurrine 
troubles were laid bare and from which 
encouragement enabling us to start out 
anew in the struegles confront'ng us, 
had come, and with sympathetic under- 
standing. 

Had Fine Literary Style 

Stewart Anderson had a flair for w-it- 
ing. He had a genius for putting things 
on paper in a simple manner readily un- 
derstandable by all who had an interest 
in what he was discussine. ‘He derived 
ereat happiness from the “Pro Bono 
Publico” contributions made to the 
“Springfield, Mass. Republican” from 
time to time. Too. he was an orator 
of real ability. Often, he was called 
upon to make important addresses before 
insurance and other bodies. 

It was while he was working in a 
stenographic clerkship position in the 
home office of the Massachusetts Mrtva! 
Life at Springfield, Mass., that I first 


came to know Stewart Anderson. It w’s 
almost by accident that our paths 
crossed. I was visiting with one of the 
officers of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life when he was called in. In keep- 
ing with New England tradition he was 
formally introduced. On leaving he ex- 
pressed the hope that I would have time 
to stop by his office for a further visit 
while in Springfield. Fulfilling this mu- 
tual wish there was uncovered our com- 
mon interest in things ministerial, and 
strange as it may seem, things theatrical, 
which brought us together. 

It was hoped by Stewart Anderson’s 
parents that he would be a minister, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his father. 
This did not work out that way. With 
his flair for oratory, his influence by 
religion and his love of the theatre he 
could have been a great tragedian had 
he so wished. My own early personal life 
almost paralleled that. My family had 
hoped I would be a preacher. I did not 
see it that way. I did become an actor, 
leaving the profession to become asso- 
ciated with The Eastern Underwriter in 
1908. Stewart and I spent many hours 
fanning over our experiences. When he 
came to New York City in the literary 
department of the Mutual Life he lived 
at my home in Plainfield, N. J., for 
several months while locating a_ place 
suitable for his family. 

Later, our paths were more nearly on 
a parallel when he was placed in the 
publicity department of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, and among other 
things founded and became editor of that 
company’s agency publication “The Radi- 
ator.” His greeting on the occasion of 
our first meeting after taking up his 
new duties—‘Now, Will, we can work 
together’—typified the man. I have 
known no one who garnered more or 
greater happiness through cooperation 
than Stewart Anderson. And on down 
through the years we have worked to- 

(Continued on Page 6) 


tent and influence. His weekly discu 

sions of timely life insurance topics, pub 
lished over the signature of the Pem 
Mutual in The Eastern Underwriter and 
other insurance magazines. were widel 
read over a long period of years th 

comprised a valuable contribution to lif 
insurance public relations and prestic« 
Stewart Anderson’s associates in the 
Life Advertisers Association, of whic] 
he was one of the founders and lor 

valuable member, mourn the loss of 
true friend, a generous spirit, a cen‘ 


man and_ scholar.” 

Arthur H. Reddall said to The East 
ern Underwriter: 

“Stewart Anderson was highly re 


ered by the members of the Insuranc: 
Advertising Conference for his attain 
ments as a writer and publisher and hi 
never-failing gracious bearing and miam 


on Page 6) 
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This picture of Stewart Anderson was 
taken at one of the Penn Mutual 


ventions. 
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Fifteen fathers and their fifteen 
sons march shoulder to shoulder in 
the Onward March of Bankerslife, 
are being featured in a “Blocks and 
Chips” series now running in the 


Company's weekly publication, 
“Onward.” No. 1 father and son 
combination in the series was R. B. 
and R. H. Cherry, Bankerslife 
Agency Managers in San Antonio, 
Texas, who, between the two of 
them, have a record of 78 years of 
service to Bankerslife, “Father” 
Cherry's dating back to 1884; son 
“Young Bob’s” to 1915 


= .o--= 


Hands across the Border— 
Bankerslife of Iowa, operat- 
ing only in the VU. S., is 
nevertheless helping Can- 
adian companies sell life in- 
surance in the Dominion to 
the north, writes a Saskatch- 
ewan life insurance man. 
Letter was inspired by a 
recent Bankerslife ad in Col- 
lier’s, one of several Amer- 
ican magazines which, the 
correspondent avers, circu- 
lates widely in Canada, pre- 
sents “pictorial advertising 
such as yours that offers con- 
siderable assistance in our 
sales of life insurance in 
Canada.” 


(oO 


When Richard J. Wise, Bankers- 
lifeman of the Company's Cincin- 
nati Agency, took his final exam- 
inations for American citizenship 
on September 14th, there was re- 
joicing in his heart that he had fled 
the German village where he had 
practiced law following his gradua- 
tion from famed Heidelberg Uni- 
versity. . . . Just the day before, 
news dispatches told of the bom- 
bardment by the French of that 
town near Germany's western 
boundary. 


—BLCO— 

What is the lifetime of a 
good advertising message? 
Bankerslife of Iowa, pioneer 
in the field of direct mail 
advertising to prospects, is 
repeatedly recipient of evi- 
dence that the power of the 
printed word is one that of- 
ten persists for a long, long 
time. Latest exhibit—the ar- 
rival at the Home Office of 
the Company of a sales pro- 
motion inquiry card which 
had been sent out from the 
Home Office between 25 and 
30 years ago. 
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BANKERS LIFE 


COMPANY 


DES MOINES 
Established 1879 
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Connecticut Issues Report on 


1938 Life Insurance Business 


Data regarding 1938 experience on 
Connecticut business of the forty-nine 
legal reserve life companies licensed 
there was disclosed in a summary of 
the Connecticut Insurance Department’s 
annual life insurance report issued Oc- 
tober 9. 

The trend toward larger average poli- 
cies, evident for several years, was re- 
versed. The average Ordinary policy 
was $2,079, compared with $2,146 in 1937, 
$2,024 in 1936, $1,907 in 1935 and $1,772 
in 1934. The number of Ordinary poli- 
cies issued during 1938 was 61,280, a 
decrease of 10,519 from 1937. New ordi- 
nary issued in 1938 totaled $127,377,948, 
compared with $154,062,473 in 1937. 

The twelve companies which did Group 
business in 1938 wrote $46,145,541 in new 
insurance, a decrease of $48,143,930 com- 
pared with 1937. Group insurance in 
force decreased from $262,144,211 in 1937 
to $248,398,705, of which $152,053,306 was 
in Connecticut companies. 

New Industrial in 1938 amounted to 
$70.757,278, compared with $82,553,427 in 
1937, a decrease of 14.3%. The average 
policy was for $365 

Life insurance of all kinds written on 


Connecticut residents in 1938 totaled 
$244,280,767, compared with $330,905,372 
in 1937. 


Grand Totals Given 
Total new Ordinary written during 
1938 by the forty-nine reporting compa- 
nies amounted to $5,580,685,414 compared 
with $6,275,712,590 during 1937. New In- 
dustrial amounted to $2,598.545.062 dur- 
ine 1938 against $3,005,827,055 during 


1937. New Group declined in 1938 to 
$2 867,906.503 from $3,915,059,598 in 1937. 
Total life insurance in force (except 


Group) in the forty-nine companies for 
the entire country at the end of 1938 
was $82.257,418,129, compared with $8I1,- 
218,823,956 at the end of 1937 and $78, 
395,356,747 at the end of 1936. The Con- 
necticut companies had $7,220,621,618 in 
force December 31, 1938, compared with 


$7,158,270,647 December 31, 1937. 
Total Group in force for the entire 
country in the twenty-two companies 


that write such business was $11.961,235,- 
998 at the end of 1938, a net decrease 
of $121,521,769 during the year. The 
Connecticut companies had $4,227,456,229 
in force at the end of 1938, compared 


with $4,239,131.347 at the end of 1937. 
Policy Loans Decrease 
The downward trend in policy loans 


continued during 1938, the total Decem 


ber 31, 1938, being $2,864,103,020, repre- 
senting 11.70% of total admitted assets, 
compared with 12.39% at the end of 
1937. Percentage of policy loans to to- 
tal assets in Connecticut companies de- 
clined from 13.51 to 12.63 during 1938. 
There was again a drop in mortgage 
loans and an increase in bonds held by 
the reporting companies during 1937. 
Mortgage loans and bonds December 31, 
1938, were 18.89 and 53.87% respectively, 
of total admitted assets, compared with 


respective percentages of 19.22 and 
52.24 as of December 31, 1937, and 20.03 
and 49.28 as of December 31, 1936. The 


percentage of stocks to total assets de- 


clined from 2.53 to 2.47, while that of 
real estate dropped from 7.74 to 7.30 
during the year. 

Mortgages and bonds December 31, 


1938, were 15.13 and 56.39%, respectively, 
of total admitted assets of the Connec- 
ticut companies. At the end of 1937 
these percentages were 13.53 and 56.42, 
respectively. The percentage of stocks 
owned to total assets decreased from 
3.11 to 3.00 during 1938. The percentage 
of real estate owned by the Connecticut 
companies decreased during the year 
from 7.97 to 7.26. 


Mortality Experience 

Ratio of actual to expected mortality 
was 54.5% in 1938, compared with 56.8% 
in 1937, 59.1% in 1936 and 588% in 1935. 

Connecticut companies wrote 21.45% 
of all Ordinary issued in Connecticut 
in 1938 and at the end of the year had 
24.33% of such insurance in force in 
Connecticut. They wrote 10.94 of the 
new Ordinary throughout the country 
in 1938, and December 31, 1938, had 
11.07% of the total in force. December 
31, 1938, they had 35.34% of the Group 


in force in all companies and 61.21% 
of the Group in Connecticut. 
Leading Companies 

The following companies were the 


leaders in new Ordinary issued in Con- 
necticut in 1938: 

Metropolitan Life, $30,353,136; Prudential, 
$12,821,214; John Hancock Mutual, $11,359,722; 
lravelers, $6,594,083; Phoenix Mutual Life, $6,- 
$6,200,160. 

Leaders in Ordinary in force in Con- 
necticut December 31, 1938, were: 

Metropolitan $337,959,022; Prudential, 


520,217; Connecticut General Life, 


Life, 


$149,516,011; Travelers, $102,650,131; John 
Hancock Mutual, $95,975,687; Connecticut 
General Life, $82,455,834; Aetna Life, $66,- 


723,249, 








Make this Office your 
Surplus Line Agency— 
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EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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PEnnsylvania 6-6605° 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Insurance Co. of Pittsfield, Mass. 





“88 Years of Service” 
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Since 1848 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 








WwW. Lockwood Miller, London, Ont., 


has been appointed assistant general 
manager Occidental Life. He is the son 
of J. W. Miller, general manager for 


Canada. 
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$ 607,532,970 
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Policyholders Get 
Message in Midyear 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL PLAN 





Caution Advised in Dealing With Coun- 
selors; Record of Panics; Insur- 
ance Stability 





While it is customary to circularize 
policyholders at the end of the year, 
it is something of a departure to do 
so in midyear as well. An example of 
this is the Massachusetts Mutual’s pol- 
icvholder booklet just issued. Primar- 
ily a midyear summary, “Six Busy 
Months” is really much more than a 
mere recounting of progress and empha- 
sis of stability. Such figures as are 
included invite attention as a result of 
non-technical presentation, colorful il- 
lustration and unusual type treatment. 
In addition to “Facts of Progress,” sev- 
eral dramatic cases of policy payments 
are shown. Emphasizing the vital im- 
portance of the agent’s services, after 
each of these stories appears the phrase, 
“Thank you, Mr. Agent.” 

President Perry’s Message 

President Bertrand J. Perry, in an 
accompanying message to the policy- 
holders, calls especial attention to the 
pages in the booklet cautioning policy- 
holders against the services of self- 
appointed “advisors” or “counselors.” In 
his message, President Perry comments: 

“Since we have policyholders in every 
state the home office officials of the 
company have rather limited opportuni- 
ties for meeting our members person- 
ally. However, the field representatives 
connected with our eighty-three agency 
offices have frequent contacts with most 
of our policyholders through our system 
of scheduled service calls. 

“If you desire any information regard- 
ing your insurance in our company or 
need constructive advice or suggestions 
concerning any of your life insurance 
problems, the services of our general 
agents and their corps of competent 
agents are at your command. Please 
feel free to consult them at any time.” 

Typical of the high degree of reader 
interest is the last case-history present- 
ed. Here is shown the history of a 
$1,000 Massachusetts Mutual policy over 
a period of seventy-two years. The rec- 
ord of payments made and_ received, 
showing a “return in excess of premiums 
paid” of $1,124.45. There is also a tab- 
loid survey of American business during 
those seventy-two years, showing the 
ups and downs of industry and creating 
appreciation of the stability and secur- 
ity of life insurance. 


Texas Field Redivided 
By State Mutual Life 


Following the resignation of Charles 





D. Bubar as general agent at San An- : 


tonio, State Mutual Life has redivided 
the Texas field into two territories. 
Morris Brownlee, general agent at Hous- 
ton, will have charge of the southern half 
including San Antonio. H. Thad Childre, 
general agent at Dallas, will have super- 
vision over the northern half. 


Eastern Life Makes Appointment For Its 
Office Located at 11 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 

Eastern Life Insurance Co. of New 
York announces appointment of Samuel 
Merkin as general agent at 11 West 
Forty-second Street, New York. He has 
been in the insurance business since 
1917 when he started with the Metro- 
politan Life as a soliciting agent. He 
was subsequently promoted to assistant 
manager in the Fordham district. Five 
members of his staff subsequently be- 
came assistant managers and two became 
agency managers for the Metropolitan. 

In 1929 Mr. Merkin associated with 
the Equitable Society as agent and sub- 
sequently he was promoted to unit man- 
ager. In new organization, club mem- 
bers and persistency he was one of the 
leading managers of the Equitable. 














STUDY THE SQUIRREL! 


Man can learn a lot by watching 
the ways of this forward-looking 
little creature. 





He has wisdom enough to pro- 
vide for the future by storing 
emergency rations where he can 
reach them in time of need. 


Your prospect will agree that 
the squirrel has the right idea. 
Then you can show him a plan to 
store emergency dollars for him- 
self or his family. 

















Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 



























Research Bureau-Agcy. 
Officers Meeting Plans 

SEVERAL SPEAKERS ANNOUNCED 

M. A. Linton, S. T. Whatley, Alexander 


E. Patterson, C. O. Fischer, J. A. 
Hawkins on Program 





Emphasis will be placed on the social 
and economic aspects of life insurance 
distribution at the first day’s session of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau-Life Agency Officers annual 
meeting in Chicago. Sessions will be 
held October 31 and November 1 and 2. 
Several speakers were announced this 
week: 

S. T. Whatley, vice-president, Aetna 
Life, and Alexander E. Patterson, vice- 
president, Penn Mutual, will be speakers 
on the first day’s program. Mr. Whatley 
will also serve as chairman of the day’s 
sessions. He will review the Research 
Bureau year and the life insurance year. 
As chairman of the Bureau’s executive 
committee, Mr. Whatley will set the 
stage for the meeting. Mr. Patterson 
will discuss today’s challenges to life 
insurance from the standpoint of the 
agency executive. 

President M. A. Linton of the Provi- 
dent Mutual will be a speaker to dis- 
cuss the new Social Security Act. He 
will specifically discuss the relation of 
the act to the distribution of life insur- 
ance. 

A discussion of what companies are 
doing to coordinate management activi- 
ties will be presented. J. A. Hawkins, 
vice-president and manager of agencies, 
Midland Mutual, will talk on the sub- 
ject of “Progress Through Coordination” 
and will discuss this subject from the 
viewpoint of the medium sized company 
The point of view of the large company 
on this subject will be presented by 
Chester O. Fischer, vice-president Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual. 

To Present Consumer Study 

A discussion of the consumer study 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
will be an interesting feature of the 
meeting. Fred Bremier, division of com 
mercial research, Curtis Publishing Co., 
will present the results of the. study, 
emphasizing particularly the spread of 
life insurance as measured by the pro 
portion of income expended on it both 
geographically and by various income 
levels. 

Another feature speaker will be 
Charles J. Zimmerman, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, speaking on agency management 
problems from the general agent’s view 
point. Mr. Zimmerman is general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, Chicago. 


Superintendent and Deputy 
Appointed in Nova Scotia 


Arthur S. Barnstead has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Insurance and 
Charles Lamb, Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance, for the Province of Nova 
Scotia effective October 2. These ap 
pointments have been made by _ the 
Governor-in-Council pursuant to legis- 
lation passed at the last session of the 
Nova Scotia Assembly which authorized 
such appointments for the first time. 
They do not involve any change in the 
insurance statutes of the province but 
relate solely to their administration 

Mr. Barnstead has been deputy provin- 
cial secretary and clerk of the executive 
council for the Province of Nova Scotia 
since 1918. He is also registrar of 
joint. stock companies. Mr. Lamb is a 
member of the Nova Scotia Bar who has 
been Mr 3arnstead’s first assistant 
as deputy provincial secretary and regis- 
trar of joint stock companies for several 
years. 


BOSTON CLU PLANS MEETING 
Lawrence L. Howard, president Bos 
ton chapter Chartered Life Underwrit 
ers, has announced his executive com 
mittee and has set October 24 as a 
tentative date for a meeting, with the 
amended Social Security Act as the 
subject for discussion. 
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Three Advertisements Which Attracted Wide Attention 





Term-ites 


One may think the wooden uprights in his cellar 

are wholly sound, yet find when piercing them with an 
augur that the core has been utterly destroyed by termites 

] The termite looks like ant, but isn't. Ants, like 
1 life and of the 


houses 


a flying 


insurance actuaries, design and build; 


of protection built by the tuary one may say 


builds last till ¢ 


neday.” 





wrance structure even as 





Term-ites destroy a life i 


termites destroy foundation posts. They do it with ridicu- 


lously fallacious calculations, to support their “buy Term 


insurance and invest the difference” theory of life insur- 


ance protection 

“Have you the first life insurance policy you ever 
* was asked of 2,000 persons, and 1,700 answered 
Only 15 of the 2,000 had their first investments! 


bought? 
1 Yes 


And there's $110,000,000,000 of scientific life insur- 


ance in force—more than 90% combining sure-saving with 


indestructible protection 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Ww. H. Kinostey, President 


| Tadependence Square PHILADELPHIA 








Carnegie Hall 


Millions in the United States 
have made Carnegie Hall in New York City their own, that 
they might listen to the world-famous playing of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra during the Winter's Sunday 
afternoons. Perhaps, though, not many know that this great 
auditorium is noted for the perfection of its acoustics, and that, 
although time and again its angles and walls and ceilings and 
material have been measured and studied, the secret of its 
faithfulness still eludes the experts. 


and Canada in recent years 


Several members of the orchestra, it is said, believe that 
fifty years of the vibrations of sonorous music have so made 
their way into the walls that they have become a perfect 
sounding board for the multitudinous harmonies of the masters 
of noble music 

Here is a secret that does not elude. Nearly one hundred 
years of the continuous vibrations of the life insurance theme 
have produced in this day millions of willing listeners to the 
story of our varied service, told daily and hourly by tens of 
thousands of individual underwriters. And life insurance is 
making harmonious the 
multitude. 


life-plans of an uncountable 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Ws. H. Kinostey, Joun A. Stevenson, 
Chairman of the Board President 

Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 








Sacto in te Field 


A Field life underwriter is as much a trustee of his 
company as are members of the Board of Trustees at the 
Home Office. We are all bound by the obligation to serve 
our companies and policyholders with conscientious fidel- 
i ity. Our associate trustees in the Field are especially 
| obligated in their prospecting to be obedient to the prin- 
ciple of “selection at the source.” 


The contrasting prin- 


ciple, or. rather the no-principle-at-all. is, “It's up to the 
| Medical Department.” 


Underwriters generally, it is truth to say, hold to a 
high ethical standard in this respect, testing each case by 
asking themselves. “Would I be willing to carry this risk 
myself?" There are cases, of course. in which an under- 
writer feels that he is incompetent to pass judgment, and, 
for the protection of his prospect, asks 
] judgment by his Medical Department 


quite properly, 


Selection at the source, for a company’s benefit, is the 
Selection 
and for an under- 
writer's own profit. is ‘he practice of a traitor to duty and 


first line of defense against excessive mortality 
at the source regardless of quality, 


to conscience 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Wm. H_ Kinostey, Joun A. Stevenson, 
Chairman of the Board President 

PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 











Tributes 


(Continued from Page 3) 


likable qualities. His writings on life 
insurance had a particularly human ap- 
peal. He had the reporter’s ability to 
seek out or recognize a story. He had 
the fine sense of grasping an incident 
that held all the potentialities of a 
lengthy sermon, and by true literary 
ability reducing the essence almost to 
telegraphic terseness with no loss of 
elegance of expression. His word mas- 
tery also made him a charming, con- 
vincing speaker, and the mellowness of 
his deep, rich voice fell like music on 
the ears of many a gathering. He will 
be greatly missed by all advertising and 
insurance publication men who were 
privileged to know him.” 


Connecticut General 


Names Buffalo Manager 


Life announces 


T. Odiorne as 


Connecticut General 
appointment of Richard 
manager of its Buffalo office, and Wil- 
liam B. Megear, Jr., as assistant man- 
ager. Mr. Odiorne is a native of Penn- 
sylvania. While still a student at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania he joined the 
company’s sales force in Philadelphia 
in 1927. In addition to personal sales 


activities he has assisted in recruiting 
and training. Since 1936 he has been 
district manager in Harrisburg. 


Mr. Megear was born in Delaware and 
graduated from Cornell. Subsequent 
business experience included three years 
as manager, public relations department 
of a bank, where he solicited trust busi- 
ness which in many cases involved life 
insurance trusts. Since 1934 he has been 
with the Philadelphia office as personal 
producer. 


WARSHAUER AGENCY PLANS 


The Jack Warshauer agency, Guardian 
Life, Brooklyn, at its agency meeting 


last week discussed plans in connection 
with President Carl Heye’s fiftieth an- 
niversary. An announcement mailed out 
to brokers tells how they can qualify 
for the three-day agency convention at 
Lakewood, N. J., on January 12, 13 and 
14. Brokers’ qualification requires $25,- 
000 of paid business on at least four 
lives, excluding Term insurance. 





BALTIMORE MEETING OCT. 19 


The Baltimore Life Underwriters As- 
sociation has set its monthly meeting 
for October 19 at Lord Baltimore 


Hotel in connection with a luncheon. A 


report on the national convention will 
he made by Committeeman R. U. 
Darby 
JOHN HOLDEN DEAD 
John Holden, for thirty years with the 


died 


legal department of the Prudential, 
He 


October 7 following a heart attack. 
was 56. 


The Stewart Anderson I Knew 


(Continued from Page 3) 


vether, each enjoying the others confi- 
dences to the fullest degree. 

At a later date Stewart Anderson left 
the life insurance business to become 
affiliated with the Sheldon School in the 
capacity of an instructor. This part of 
his career was not long lived. His 
training directed his footsteps back to 
the life insurance business, this time 
to become part of the literary depart- 
ment of the Mutual Life of New York 
at the head office. After four years in 
that post he was invited to become a 
member of the field training department 
of the Penn Mutual Life in Philadelphia. 
That was in 1923. Subsequently, he was 
made manager of that company’s depart- 
ment of publicity where his knowledge 


of the fundamentals of life insurance 
enabled him to render distinguished 
service throughout the years of his asso- 
ciation with this fine institution. 

To me, the advertising message, un- 
usual and vibrant, the product of his 
brain and pen, and prepared chiefly for 
the trade press of the business of life 
insurance, for the Penn Mutual Life, 
have best attested the ability he so ade- 
quately possessed. Those’ messages 
prompted many complimentary letters to 
the officers of the Penn Mutual Life 
from executives, department heads and 
agents of other companies over the years. 
One of the outstanding pieces of copy 
he prepared, and one of the best, was 
the Penn Mutual Life page advertis- 











ISLE OF OPPORTUNITY 
and 
HOME OF MANY LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
ON A CAREER BASIS 


CLIFFORD L. ACA\ILLEN 


GENERAL 


THE NORTHWESTERN /X\UTUAL 
LIFE INSURAN(E (O\PANY 


547 MADISON AVENUE 


a GEWNT 








a 
ment in The Gold Book of Life Insy;. 
ance Selling for 1939, cautioned “['y 
Paint Her for $14.” In view of what js 
transpiring at the hands of some who 
would unsell straight life insurance jp 
favor of Term insurance it is my guess 
that that page will be found in the sel. 
ing kits of thousands of agents of other 
life insurance companies, as well as those 
of the Penn Mutual, for years to come. 
His Career 
Stewart Anderson’s contribution to th: 


institution of life insurance went far 
beyond the confines of the three promj- 
nent organizations with which he was 


associated directly. 

Born in 1868 at Wisbech, England, the 
son of ¢ 1 Baptist minister, Stewart An- 
derson was just past 71 years of age. 
His early education was had in private 
schools at Epworth, England. He came 
to this country at the age of 12, settling 
first in Chicago. In 1894 he entered life 
insurance as a stenographer to President 
M. V. B. Edgerly of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. Studying law at night, he 
was later admitted to the bar of Massa- 
chusetts. 

As this Au Revoir to an esteemed and 
capable friend is written I am conscious 
of a sincere emotion which I am sure 
is shared by many who have crossed the 
path of Stewart Anderson and have come 
to know the man. 

Stewart Anderson is survived by his 
widow, Grace Perry Anderson, living at 
102 Avon Road, Narberth, Pa., and 
son and a daughter. Eugene S. Ander- 
son, the son, is in the advertising de- 
partment of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Hartford. The daughter, 
Mrs. Stuart John, lives in Dallas, Tex 
Also, he left a brother, Rev. John B. 
Anderson, Rochester, N. Y., and a sister, 
Mrs. Gertrude McN lab of Ontario. 





Indoe Completes Forty 
Years With State Mutual 


William H. Indoe of State Mutual 
Life’s Omaha office was feted in cele- 
bration of his fortieth anniversary as a 
fieldman. An additional six years of 
experience in life insurance before his 
State Mutual connection makes him one 
of the senior life underwriters in the 
United States. State Mutual has had 
an agency in Omaha since 1892, and Mr 
Indoe became general agent there in 
1905, remaining in that capacity until 
1936 when he decided to give more time 
to his personal business. 


LUNCHEON GIVEN FOR LEWIS 

A luncheon was given October 6 for 
Frank H. Lewis, Newark, N. J., general 
agent Massachusetts Mutual on oc- 
casion of his fortieth anniversary in 
that position. Mr. Lewis started with 
the company in the renewal department 


at the home office in 1897. In 1898 he 
was promoted to cashier and sent to 
the company’s agency in Jersey City, 


which position he held until 1899 when 
he was made a general agent there. In 
1916 he went to Newark. He has taken 
an active interest in life insurance af- 
fairs in New Jersey for many years 
and is a member of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Northern New Jer- 
sey and the Life Insurance General 
Agents and Managers Association of 
Northern New Jersey. 





INSURING SERVICE MEN 


The Board of Control, Windsor, 
Ont., has approved a plan whereby the 
city will insure all residents who en- 
list for active service. Married men 
will be covered for $1.000 and _ single 
men for $500, the qualifications being 


residence in Windsor for one year prior 
to enlistment. Regular rates will apply 
to those serving in Canada. while for 
those serving overseas premiums wil! 
be doubled. It is estimated the orig‘nal 
cost of the plan will be $20,000. 


MURRAY APRIL LED FIELD _ 

Murray April, associate general agent. 
Hancel aeency, Continental poeta 55 
Liberty Street, led the entire field force 
of the company in production of new 
business in September. The Hancel 
agency led all agencies of the company 
in August and September. 
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They’ve found 


@ | way... 


LL OVER THE COUNTRY there are people of 
A modest means who are eager for the sense 
of security that life insurance can give them. 

Yet many of these people cannot afford to buy 
Ordinary life insurance in $1,000 units, with pre- 
miums payable annually, semi-annually, quar- 
terly, or even monthly. They have to buy life in- 
surance just as they buy almost everything else 
—in small amounts—with premiums payable in 
small, frequent installments. 


That is why these people are grateful for the 
special method of furnishing protection known 
as weekly-premium “Industrial” life insurance— 
insurance they can conveniently pay for because 
the premiums are due in modest weekly pay- 
ments. In fact, it can truthfully be said that if 
weekly-premium life insurance were not avail- 
able, millions of people would have no life in- 
surance at all. 


These people welcome, too, the added con- 
venience of having a company agent call reg- 
ularly at their homes to collect their insurance 
premiums. 


The relatively small amount of insurance per 
policy, the special services rendered, and.the ad- 
ditional fact that premiums are payable in small 
installments, tend to make weekly-premium In- 
dustrial life insurance somewhat more expen- 
sive for the company to handle, and therefore 
more expensive for the policyholder. The higher 
average death rate experienced among these 


people also contributes to a somewhat higher 
premium rate. 


Metropolitan, however, is constantly study- 
ing ways of improving even further the efficiency 
with which this business is conducted. Through- 
out the years, consistent progress has been made 
in liberalizing the terms of Industrial insurance 
policies and providing more benefits for less cost. 


Moreover, Metropolitan engages in extensive 
health activities in an effort to help these pol- 
icyholders to protect their health and lengthen 
their lives. 

Last year alone, Metropolitan paid, or cred- 
ited as dividends,over $260,000,000 to its Indus- 
trial policyholders and their families. Surely 
such welcome funds, paid in time of need, bear 
testimony to the fact that millions of people 





have found a measure of security and peace of 
mind in Industrial life insurance. 





SOPYRIGHT 1939-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
This is Number 18 in a series of advertisements de- 
signed to give the public a clearer understanding of hox 
a lije insurance company operates. Copies of preceding 

advertisements will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


~ 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) i: 
% 


a 






F 
é 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorRK, N. Y. 

















THIS IS THE EIGHTEENTH in Metropolitan’s series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. It ap- 
pears in: Collier’s, Oct. 7; Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 7; * October; Fortune, October; News Week, Oct. 2. 


Business Week, Oct. 7; Time, Oct. 2; American Weekly, 
Oct. 1; This Week, Oct. 8; Forbes, Oct. 1; United States 
News, Oct. 9; Cosmopolitan, November; Nation’s Business, 
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WE’VE THE WILL TO TRY, AND THE WAY TO WIN! 


we enjoy true protection and peace of mind 


It is one thing for a man to hope, wishfully, that 

the future will be kind to him and his own—the 

uncertain, unpredictable future. It is quite an- 

other thing to do something about it—to see 
S — —_  — 

clearly what money-demands the future will 

make, to plan how to satisfy those demands, 


to carry out that plan with real determination. 


E HAVE “done something”! In an un- 
stable world, against the challenge of an 
uncertain future, we have found the way to win 
the future's friendliness —a way that is simple, 


safe and sure. 


700,000 strong, we have banded together for 


mutual advantage and protection. Each of us, 
each year, sets aside a small part of his earnings. 
We have pooled those savings into one great 
protecting fund. Under wise and conservative 
management, we have seen that fund grow 
to more than a billion dollars. Our shares 
in that fund will be paid—to our loved ones, 
should we die prematurely; or to ourselves if we 
live, to make us independent in our old age. 


We are the Northwestern Mutual. 


For 81 years, through war and 
epidemic, boom and depression, we 
have grown steadily in strength and { 


in the comforting knowledge that 





at notably low cost. 


Does not our mutual enterprise demonstrate 
a will to try and a way to win? Does not our way 
appeal to you as one in which you may partici- 
pate to mutual advantage — yours and ours? 
If you would know more about us, we refer 
you to a Northwestern Mutual agent, who is 
one of our 700,000 members and is our ap- 
pointed representative. It is his func- 
tion and privilege to put before you 
the facts and figures that will guide 
S) you to security, come what may, for 


your loved family and yourself. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


This stirring declaration of faith appeared in 


The Saturday Evening Post 


October 7th issue 
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Campaig by Guardian 
Honoring Its President 


WILL BE RUN FOR FIFTY DAYS 


Commemorates Company Head’s Comple- 
tion of Fifty Years’ Service; Janu- 
ary Celebration Planned 


\ special production campaign honor 
ine President Carl Heye on his comple- 
tion of fifty years with Guardian Life 
was launched October 2. The campaign 
will close December 1. A minimum ob- 
jective of fifteen paid lives or $50,000 
paid volume, written from October 2 to 
December 1 and paid for by December 
28, has been established for every Guard 
ian producer. nabs ; 

Avency quotas in paid lives and wid 
volume have been assigned all Guardian 
managers and through the — individual 
avent’s and combined agency productions 
in the campaign, invitations to a com- 
memorative dinner to be given for Presi 
dent Heye next January in New York 
may be earned by the company’s repre 
sentatives in the field. 

At this golden jubilee dinner the com- 
pany’s directors and officers will be 
joined by twenty qualifying representa- 
tives of the field. A feature of the din- 
ner will be the presentation to Mr, Heye 
of a commemorative volume made up of 
the individual and agency achievements 
recorded during the campaign in his 
honor, 


Boston Chapter C.L.U. 


Committees Announced 


Lawrence L. Howard, president Bos- 
ton chapter Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers, announces appointment of his execu- 
tive committee for the coming year as 
follows: 

L. L. Howard, Columbian National, 
president; M. P. Ford, Home Liie of 
New York, secretary; V. E. Blagbrough, 
John Hancock, treasurer; Fitzhugh 
Traylor, Equitable Society, chairman ed- 
ucation committee; J. W. Daniels, Union 
Mutual, chairman committee on coordi 
nation; W. A. Clarke, Acacia Mutual, 
chairman public relations committee. 

A discussion of the amended Social 
Security Act is planned for October 24. 
SUICIDE DECISIONS VAGUE 
Prudential Seeks Clarification in lowa; 
Claims Number of Cases Increasing; 
Rules Conflicting 
Clarification of suicide decisions in 
lowa courts has been asked by the Pru- 
dential in filing a petition for a full 
bench hearing by the Supreme Court in 
its appeal of a Polk County District 

Court decision. 

The company asked that in view of 
the increasing number of suicide cases 
in the courts, it is in the public interest 
that previous decisions be reviewed and 
correct rules as to presumption against 
suicide and burden of proof in suicide 
cases be established. It asked the su- 
preme court to review previous decisions 
in light of those in other courts which 
established conflicting rules and con- 
tended there is a growing tendency of 
appellate courts to hold suicide as a 
matter of law. 


NEW COURSE IN BUFFALO 

Three Buffalo life insurance organi- 
zations are cooperating with the Millard 
Fillmore College, University of Buffalo, 
Mm sponsoring a course in law, trusts anil 
taxes (part IV). The course is designed 
to cover material included in the sylla- 
bus of the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, It is the intention of the 
sponsoring group to offer all the prepar- 
atory CLU courses over a period of sev- 
eral years. Later this year parts I and 
II may be offered. Taking part in the 
program are the Life Managers Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo Life Underwriters and 
the Buffalo Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, 
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Ontario Underwriters 
Have Engaged Speakers 


CONVENE IN TORONTO OCT. 21 


Attendance of Sines Vhon 1,000 Fore- 
cast; Many Outstanding U. S. Pro- 
ducers on Program 





The attendance figure at the annual 
convention of the Ontario Life Under- 
writers Association is expected to ex- 
ceed the 1,000 mark by a substantial 
margin. This convention will be held at 
the Royal York Hotel in Toronto Octo- 
ber 21. 

The principal speakers who will ad- 
dress the convention delegates are as 
follows: Holgar J. Johnson, past presi- 
dent National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters; Joseph W. Gantz, manager 
Pacific Mutual at Cincinnati; Paul 
Speicher, president Life Insurance Re- 
search & Review Service; Ward Phelps, 
sales consultant Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau; Isaac Kibrick, man- 
ager New York Life, Brockton, Mass.; 
H. A. H. Baker, assistant general mana- 
ger, Great-West Life; Gordon C. Cum- 
ming, general manager, Monarch Life; 
Major Roger B. Hull, general counsel 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Roger W. McAdam, Agent 
In N. J., Writes New Book 


Roger Williams McAdam of Arling- 
ton, N. a New Jersey broker, and 
avent of the Van Alst Agency, Berk- 
shire Life, New York, has just com 
pleted his second book. His “Salts of 
the Sound” is being released October 
24 by Stephen Daye Press, who pub 
lished McAdam’s “The Old Fall River 
Line” in 1937. The new book is an 
animated personality story covering 
the famous steamship skippers of Long 
Island Sound from 1815 to the present. 
McAdam is a member of the Insurance 
Agents Association of West Hudson, 
the Underwriters Association of Hud- 
son County, and the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. He is the 
president of the  Kearny-Arlington 
Safety Council. 


Illinois Chamber Speaker 
O. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern 
National Life, will address the luncheon 
meeting of the Insurance Division of the 
Mlinois Chamber of Commerce in Chi- 
cago on Friday, October 13 at noon. 
His subject will be “Is Insurance Your 
Susiness?” Mr. Arnold is past chair- 
man of the Insurance Division, United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 


BUFFALO SPEAKERS NAMED 


Number of Leaders on Life Agents’ 
’ Program, Including Charles J. Zim- 
merman, National President 

Eight speakers have been obtained for 
the 1939-40 program of Buffalo Under- 
writers, Inc., as follows: October 19, 
Charles J. Zimmerman, Chicago, presi- 
dent National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters; November 17, George E. 
Lackey, Detroit, general agent Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; December 15, Earl M. 
Schwemm, Chicago, manager’ Great- 
West Life; January 12, Paul Speicher, 
Indianapolis, Research & Review Ser- 
vice; February 16, C. Vivian Anderson, 
Cincinnati, Provident Mutual; March 21, 
Warren H. Smith, Cleveland, general 
agent Northwestern National; April 19, 
Solomon S. Huebner, dean American 
College of Life Underwriters; May 17, 
Eric G. Johnson, Pittsburgh, associate 
general agent Penn Mutual. 





LIGGETT TRANSFERS TO TYLER 

D. G. Liggett, formerly Oklahoma state 
manager for Southland Life, has been 
transferred to Tyler, Tex. The com- 
pany’s office at Oklahoma City has been 
placed in charge of George C. Harrison 
pending appointment of Mr. Liggett’s 
permanent successor. 
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KIT SELLING 
Is Simplified Selling 


Complete LNL sales kits are prepared, ready for use, 
on all popular types of coverage. Compact, useable 
material is gathered on business insurance, educational 
insurance, 5 Star Annuity, Mortgage Redemption Plan, 


and Salary Continuance plans. 


Each of such kits includes: A suggested sales talk out- 
line, a simple proposal form, visual presentation ma- 
terial, suggested direct mail plans, and a brief table 


of necessary rates. 


Kits help LNL men sell efficiently. 


- 





THE LINCOLN & NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE ~ COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 




















Insurance Fight 
Page 1) 

had arrived for a solidified front on the 
part of the insurance business for the 
protection of policyholders. 


Wide Interest in Leroy A. Lincoln 
Talk Before ALC 


(Continued from 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, talking before the 
American Life Convention last week, 


gave his opinion of a possible pattern 
which SEC may advance as a result of 


the testimony in Washington. His ad- 
dress, printed last week, will also go 
a long way to inform the business of 


what has been transpiring in Washing- 
ton against the interests of policyholders. 

In an article in The Gold Book of Life 
Insurance Selling, published by The East- 
ern Underwriter last week, Edward L. 
Bernays, famed public relations counsel, 
made this statement: 

“The matter of unfair and unjust at- 
tacks upon the insurance business should 
be met not by counter-attack and denial. 
They should be met by a counter-of- 
fensive. This counter-offensive should 
define for insurance and for the people 
what the private interest and _ public 
responsibility of insurance companies are 
and should be. These definitions should 
become the guide posts of policy and 
action for the insurance companies. And 
with these as a basis insurance should 
be able to build up for itself an impreg- 
nable position in the American economic 
pattern.” 

Also, in The Gold Book one of the 
leaders of the business, M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president of Provident Mutual, de- 
clared that the story of life insurance 
should be told as bluntly as possible, and 
“without pulling punches.” 


Zimmerman’s ALC Talk 

Talking to the American Life Conven- 
tion last week President Zimmerman of 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers said there is no doubt that the ques- 
tion uppermost in minds of field forces 
deals with TNEC study in Washington. 
By implication, at least, that study now 
concerns itself primarily with the dis- 
tribution method of life insurance, and 
specifically with the functions of the 
agents in this distribution method, he 
said. He thought the study had gone 
far adrift from its original purpose of 
examining the investment powers of in- 
surance companies. 

The National Association is open- 
minded and cooperative towards any 
study which may be made of life in- 
surance. As a group the National Asso- 
ciation has been active in searching for 
and working for the correction of any 
faults which may have temporarily ap- 
peared in the insurance structure dur- 
ing a period of unparalleled growth. 
It welcomes any constructive criticisms 
from whatever source they may eman- 
ate, said Mr. Zimmerman. “It firmly 
believes that self examination and self 
regulation have been and will continue 
to be the soundest procedure. It strong- 
ly favors state supervision as it be- 
lieves that government is best which 
is closest to those it governs.” Continu- 
ing he said: 

“We are conscious of our obligations 
to defend and preserve the rights of 
64,000,000 Americans who own a 27 bil- 
lion dollar stake in an institution which 


affords them an opportunity to create 
their future economic security through 
their own efforts and upon their own 
initiative. We are definitely prepared 


to discharge this obligation if the chal- 
lenge becomes more acute. We submit 
that based upon its past and present 
performance the Institution of Life In- 
surance does not deserve hostile exam- 


ination. Its patrons are least in need 
of Government solicitude.” 
PARKINSON ON WASHINGTON 


Thomas I. Parkinson, Equitable Soci- 
ety president, addressing Controllers In- 
stitute of America in New York Tuesday, 
criticized growth of government investi- 
vating and regulating agencies and also 
assailed what he called the “easy money” 
policy of the government as leading to 
increased dictation by it. 








Canadian, Dies in Toronto 


Toronto, Oct. 10—One of the best 
known figures in the Canadian life in- 
surance and investment field passed away 
on Monday with the death of John Ap- 
pleton at his home in Toronto in his 
seventy-third year. 

Mr. Appleton was a past secretary- 
treasurer of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association and also past secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Dominion Mortgage 
and Investment Association. He retired 
from these offices in 1936. As secretary 
of these two associations Mr. Appleton 
was the confidant of insurance and in- 
stitutional officials through a generation 
of the most critical and perhaps the most 
interesting period in their history. Mr. 
Appleton was born at Marton, Yorkshire, 
England, in 1867. With the formation of 
the Dominion Mortgage and Investment 
Association in 1916 he was appointed sec- 
retary and in 1920 was appointed secre- 
tary of the Canadian Life Insurance Of 
ficers Association. He is survived by his 
widow, three sons and two daughters. 


TO HEAR ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 

Elliott Roosevelt is to address the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association at 
a luncheon October 19. 
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Run Agency in Denver 


WILL GO WITH CAPITOL LIFE 





Prominent Figure in Local Managerial 
Circles; Was Flying Lieutenant in 
World War I. 





Franklin H. Devitt, manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society’s agen- 
cy at 00 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City, will retire from that position 
on October 31. He will move to Denver. 
In that city he will be manager of the 
home office agency of the Capitol Life 
of Denver, president of which is Clar- 
ence J. Daly, and which was founded 
by Mr. Daly’s father in 1905. 

Mr. Devitt has been well known in 
New York City managerial circles for 
some years. He is a son of a former 
general agent of the Equitable Society, 
the late Henry W. Devitt. 

Was a Flyer During War 

Franklin H, Devitt is a Princeton man 
and he entered the insurance business in 
1913 with the old Seibert general agency. 
The head of that agency, Al Seibert, 
died in 1931. Mr. Devitt had an inter- 
esting World War experience. He flew 
with the French; was transferred to the 
American Air Service after the U. S. 
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——. 
entered the war; became a flying liey. 
tenant; and returned here in 1919 Jy 
national lawn tennis executive circles 
he is a well known figure. In 1932 he 
was chairman of one of the national 
tennis tournaments at Forest Hills, Be. 
fore becoming head of the Equitable 
agency he was assistant manager. 





H. G. MOSLER ADDRESSES FORUM 

Henry G. Mosler, new chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, addressed 
the Forum of the Life Underwriters As. 
sociation of Los Angeles at its regular 
meeting last week. With him on the 
program were Robert Brown, a million 
dollar producer, and Blair Fuller, CLU, 





CHICAGO SPEAKER 
Oliver Johnson, agency superintendent, 
Bruce Parsons agency, Mutual Benefit, 
Chicago, was the guest speaker Thurs- 
day, October 12, at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Life Agency Supervisors Club, 
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First Wofford Client 
At Anniversary Lunch 


INSURANCE MAN FOR 20 YEARS 


Initial Policy a 20 Pay Life for $50,000 
Has Averaged Net Premium 
of $1,039 


Harris L. Wofford, manager of the 
Prudential, 90 John Street, entered the 
life insurance business twenty years 
avo and a luncheon commemorating the 
anniversary held at the Drug & 
Chemical Club on Monday of this week. 
Toastmaster was Edward W. Allen of 
Allen & Schmidt, who hired Mr. Wot- 


Was 


ford as an insurance agent after the 
latter was yraduated from Columbia 
University. tad 

Mr. Allen and Mr. Wofford said the 


real guest of honor at the luncheon was 
Seward B, Collins, New York publisher, 
to whom Mr. Wofford sold his first 
policy, and who was present. That 
policy, purchased twenty years ago when 
Mr. Collins was 20, has now matured 
and its insurance history is interesting. 
At the start the premiums were paid by 
Mr. Collins’ father. The gross premium 
has been $1,405 a year. but after de- 
ducting dividends the average net pre- 
mium for two decades has been $1,039.02. 
Cash value of the policy is $23,000, and 
if the policy is left with the company 
its cash value will be $31,650 at age 60. 
Also, at age 60 Mr. Collins can elect 
to receive $2,500 per year for life, with 
ten years certain. On October 21, 1939, 
there will be a dividend on this policy 
of $423.50. 


Mr. Wofford’s Career 


Following Mr. Wofford’s early experi- 
ence here with the New England he re- 
turned to his native town of Johnson 
City, Tenn., which is in the heart of the 
Appalachian mountains. In 1923 he was 


made general agent of the Prudential 
at Johnson City, his territory being 
eastern Tennessee, western North 
Carolina, southwestern Virginia and 
eastern Kentucky. He was veneral 


agent for eight years and made a fine 
record. The Prudential brought him to 
New York to succeed the late Henry L. 
Rosenfeld who from scratch had built 
up an agency of the company here and 
who had retired because of ill health 
and moved to Paris. Earlier in his ca- 
reer Mr. Rosenfeld had been vice-p-esi- 
dent of the Equitable Society in charge 
of Group insurance and foreign busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Wofford has been vice-president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York, Inc., member of 
its executive committee and was chair- 
man of its membership and public re- 
lations committees. He has been secre- 


tary and treasurer of the General 
Agents and Managers Association of 
Greater New York, Inc. Recently his 


13-year-old son made a trip around the 
world. 
Those Present 


_ Among those present were the follow- 
ing: George H. Chace, vice-president; 
A. E. N. Gray, assistant secretary; Rob- 
ert KE. Wilk'ns, supervisor, the Pruden- 
tial; Esmond B. Gardner, assistant trust 
othcer, Chase National Bank; Junius L. 
Powell, Chubb & Son; George H. Ked- 
erich, New York Life; Robert L. Jones, 
treasurer of the Nat:onal Assocation ot 
Life Underwriters; H, Arthur Schmidt 
of the New England Mutual; Wa'ter F. 
Sarton, Union Central: Clifford L. Me- 
Millen, Northwestern Mutual; Claney 1D. 
Connell, Provident Mutual; Lloyd Pat- 
terson, Massachusetts Mutua’, and 
Lowell M. Baker, Mutual Benefit. 

Mr. Kederich on behalf of the general 
asents present pad a tribute to the 
place won in the New York life insur- 
ance community by Mr. Wofford. 

In his talk at the luncheon, follov.ing 
his discussion of Mr. Collins’ insurance, 
Mr. Wofford also told of a $50,000 policy 
purchased by another man in 1923, and 
which under a disability income pro- 
Vision is paying the insured $500 a 
mouth. 


Launch Annual Message 
At Big N. Y. Luncheon 


1000 EXPECTED AT AFFAIR 
Famed Orator, William Allen White, To 
Be Speaker Over Nation-wide Radio 
Communication Lines 
A luncheon to be given by the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City will launch the Annual Message of 
Life Insurance to the Public throughout 
the nation. The affair will be held at 
Hotel Pennsylvania October 23. At that 
time William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia (Kansas) Gazette, will speak 
over a nation-wide radio network on 
“Thrift and Democracy.” He needs no 
introduction to the people of this coun 
try as a speaker of the first rank. The 
motion picture “Yours Truly, Ed Gra- 

ham,” will be shown. 

Many persons prominent in public life 
and insurance have been invited to at- 
tend the luncheon. Among those receiv- 
ing invitations are Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman, Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
Secretary of Commerce Harry L. Hop- 
kins and a long list of leaders in busi- 
ness and industry, including the presi 
dents of all life insurance companies in 
New York. The attendance is expected 
to reach 1,000. 

Nation Asked to Listen 

Joseph C. Behan is chairman of the 
Annual Message committee. He is also 
vice-president of Massachusetts Mutual. 
He urges that local life underwriters’ 
associations throughout the country as 
certain in advance over what stations in 
their community Mr. White’s address 
will be broadcast and arrange to have 
policyholders and prospects listen to it. 
Mr. White’s address, said Mr. Behan, 
will be the keynote of the Annual Mess- 
age, which has as its theme “Life In- 
surance in Action” and will depict life 
insurance as today’s harvest from yes- 
terday’s foresight. He adds: 

“We believe Mr. White’s address will 
be cne of the most important life in- 
surance messages ever heard. All life 
underwriters in New York City are urged 
to attend the luncheon and all under- 
writers outside New York should make 
every effort to hear this famous mans 
remarks on the benefits of life insurance 
to the American people.” 

The broadcast will be made over the 
Red Network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. from 1:15 to 1:30 Eastern Stand- 
ard Time. 

START WEEK WITH BREAKFAST 

The Fort Wayne, Ind., Association of 
Life Underwriters will hold a breakfast 
meeting October 23 to mark the start 
of the week of the Annual Message of 
Life Insurance to the public. 
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Entrance to Continental American’s new 
home office under construction at Wil- 
mington. 
































FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS. INC 


HATS OFF TO CINCINNATI! 


Rich in Provident Mutual tradition and performance is the agency 
at Cincinnati, one of the first to be established by the Company. 
Old in time but young in deeds and spirit, the agency has been 
distinguished over the years for its steady, reliable production 
and for the extraordinarily high quality of its business in force. 


Average policy for the first half of 1939 stands at nearly $5000. 
Persistency is uncanny: for twelve of the last thirteen years the 
agency has held the Company’s bronze plaque awarded to the 
leader in conservation for its class. New business for the year is 
one-third ahead of the corresponding 1938 figure, while that year 
in turn showed an increase over 1937. 


Much of the credit for Cincinnati's brilliant record must go to 
Samuel P. Ellis, who joined the Provident Mutual when a boy and 
who became a general agent in 1907. A man of tact and sincere 
friendships, he holds the affection not only of his agents but of 
many associates throughout the Home Office and field force. 


We take pleasure in congratulating “Sam” Ellis not only on his 
fiftieth anniversary in Provident Mutual service, which occurs this 
month, but on the splendid agency structure which reflects his 
life’s work as a citizen of Cincinnati and of the nation. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 
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Playing The Law of Averages 
By R. W. Osler 
Advertising Manager, Acacia Mutual Life 


One of the difficult things about selling 
that 
widely in many respects from any other 
But there 
where commercial selling 
alike. 

My first job out of school was selling 
a line of lock 
My 


territory was the entire state of Indiana; 


life insurance is its sale differs so 


type of sale are a few points 


and life insur- 
ance selling are 
on straight commission 


er locks to high schools and colleges. 


and I paid my own traveling 
I didn’t thing 


no experience > 


expenses. 
know a about selling 


training in “liberal arts.” 





W. OSLER 


The only approach I knew was to lay 
out my samples and say, virtually, “Want 
any nice, fresh locks today ?” 

But | had to sell locks to eat, and | 
sold locks. I didn’t sell as many as I 
sold later when I had learned my product 
and the old system of trial and error 
had taught me some of the practical 
fundamentals of salesmanship—but I sold 
locks. 

How? 

By playing the law of averages! 


| started out with one theory: “Jf J ex- 
pose enough people to my locks, I’m bound 
to have ‘takes’.” And I further 
more people I expose, the 


I'll have.” So I 


beginning to keep records. 


SOME 
reasoned, “The 
‘takes’ 
the 
\fter 


showed | 


more started out 


from 
months, records 


a couple of my 


was averaging four 
had to 


a week. 


calls a day 


(Remember, | travel an entire 


state) and two sales 
So I began studying a road 
the 


most people | 


map at 
shortest 
laid out 
shortest 


The 


night and figuring 
the 

routes based on the 
the 


noticeable in 


way to 
see regular 
distance to 
result was 


towns on the route. 


my records, 
able 
half 


two and a 


I was now to make an average of 


calls a day and so to 
half 


other 


five and a 
sales a week 


we ek. 


paying 


average 
or an extra sale 

At that point | 
and netting $8 
me I could 


every 
was expenses 
a week; but it seemed to 
use more money, especially 
since during the summer vacation period 
locker lock sales practically non- 
existent, and | live through the 
Summer 


are 
had to 


Laying Out the Calls 


keeping track of expenses 
found that it was cheaper to 
my home (Indianapolis) 
to stay out over night. 
ways to save traveling 
the conclusion that 


By I had 
return to 
each night than 
But in analyzing 
time, I came to 
traveling from the 


nearest point to the farthest was a 
psychological mistake. 

It was virtually impossible to see a 
high school principal before 9:00 in the 


morning, and most of them were gone by 


3:30 in the evening. Consequently, when 
| worked from the nearest call to the 
farthest, I would often find myself at 
_ in the afternoon 45 minutes from 
my last call. I would say to myself, “I 
probably shan’t be able to see him any 
way; so why waste the gasoline,” and 
I would go home. 

Therefore, I started leaving Indian 


apolis in time to be at the farthest point 
on my route that day at 9:00. 1 would 
proceed to work back. That way, when 
3:00 came and | was 45 minutes from 
my last call, ’'d be able to say to myself, 
“He won't be in; but since it’s on the 
way home, | may as well stop.” 

Not very often was I able to 
“Man-after-three-thirty,” but when I oc- 
casionally found one of them in, at was 
just one more call I would not have made 
under the old plan. 

My next effort to increase calls was 
by figuring out a time schedule which 
showed when I should arrive at each call 
on the road and when I should be 


see the 


away 
from each call and on the road again. 
And | stuck to my schedule most of the 
time. . 

If I made a call and was asked to wait, 


as soon as the clock showed I should be 


on my way again, | left, whether I had 
seen the prospect or not. I suppose that 
I lost some sales that way, but I found 
that the minute | allowed anything to 
cut down my average number of calls, 
my sales dropped proportionately. 

Sticking to a time schedule had an 
other advantage 

When he finds a friendly prospect or 


after he has made a sale, the average 
salesman has a tendency to relax, spend 
some time in a friendly chat, and charge 
it up to “developing contacts.” 

Now it pays to be friendly, but you 
don’t have to take an extra half hour 
or even an extra ten minutes—to do it. 

| worked over my sales presentation 
(which by then | had begun to develop) 
until it wasted absolutely no time. I 
don’t mean that it was sketchy or “high- 
pressure” or allowed the prospect no 
chance to talk; but I planned it so that 
I said no unnecessary words and so that 


the prospect’s conversation would be 
directed the way I wanted it to go and 
take as little time as necessary. Just an 


to illustrate: 
Controlling the Time Factor 

At first, in an attempt to see if the 
prospect had any lock problems, | would 
say, “What kind of locks are you using 
now?” This would lead to all the whys 
and wherefores and, eventually, to any 
kicks about the existing lock system. But 
it took time. 

So | changed the question. I said “I 
see you are using Blank locks. I| imagine 
they have been satisfactory.” The answer 
to that was usually, “Yes, on the whole; 
eee 

Perhaps by suggesting an answer nega- 
tive to my sale | was violating all the 
principles of good salesmanship; but my 
test wasn’t what rules I was violating 
but what worked. That particular twist 
just mentioned did work in saving time. 

As time went on and I got to know 
many of the prospects, I found it harder 
and harder to keep from “friendly ram- 
blings.” don’t mean any insults, but | 
found that high school principals often 


example 


like to sit back and “discuss.” I became 
fairly adept at cutting short idle con- 
versations without seeming rude, and 


when I grew to know some of the people 
well, I simply explained why I was cut- 
ting the visit short. No one I explained 
to was ever offended. 
I also made it a rule 
discuss” after a sale. 
samples and got out. 
Had I been theorizing on salesmanship 


not to “relax and 
I picked up my 











the 


In 1850 the 


voyage around 
the Horn to California 
by clipper ship took from 
three to four months. 


those 


101 Fifth Avenue 





We've followed them 


United States 
some souls—were among the thousands who 
joined the California gold-rush in 1850. Today 
they’re found in all parts of the world. This 
old New York Company, as a part of its 
service to policyholders, operates internation- 
ally—making available to them when abroad 
same 


at home. 


The United States Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


since 1850— 


Life policyholders — venture- 


sound coverage that it offers to 


Write for “New Horizons.” 
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at that point, | should probably have 
said, “Concise sales presentations and 
quick terminations of the interview once 
a sale has been made never hurt any 
salesman,” 

Well, an average of eight calls a day 
was as high as it was humanly possible 
for me to get. From there on | had to 
depend on improved presentations. But 
| made the maximum number of calls it 
was honestly and physically possible for 
me to make, and the procedure paid. 

So here is one place where commercial 
selling and life insurance selling are 
alike. 


linprove sales techniques, sure; but re- 


member: Improved sales technique 
more and larger 
calls. 

The more calls 
more chances he 
proved techniques, 
the calls. 

It’s the old law of averages, and there’s 
no beating it. 

Probably the 


will 
close cases, but it won't 
make 
the 
his im- 
to make 


a salesman makes, 
has of using 
but he has 


first reaction of 


every 
salesman is, “I’m making all the calls | 
humanly can.” Probably true in some 
few cases; chances are, however, that al- 


most any underwriter can squeeze in one 
more call a day. 


Try it yourself, sometime ; it works. 
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The tiutuel Benefit Life ‘Insurance Company 


When my husband died’ eight yeers ego, it was & question in 
my mind whether I could keep my family of four children 
together, but the fact thet IL wes receiving life insurence 
et the time caused te to try to keep a femily intact.’ 


We. have also kept our home, and ever nia great improvements 
in it, until now we have the modern conveniences to help - 
meke lite easier. Had it not been for the insurance our home , 
would heve been sold. Beceuse of the income benefits I : 
received from your compeny I -heve been’ able to give my 
children the things they needed end @lso the things they 
desired. ie have tlweys hed & car to’ go wherever we wanted. 
we wie live healthily with. proper food snd wise medical © 

, though it was seldom needed. I was able to give the 
children books and mety for their cilturel enjoyment.. 


This ae Se one of ron ‘children graduated from college end 

will go om to medicel school next yeur. another hes completed 
her first yeer of college, and still cnother will begin college 
in the fell. It is thus through life insurance benefits thet 

I heve. been able to keep my children and si4o to ase them 
whet they. needed to fit them for life. 


I etanot thenk you enough for #ll you heve made possible. 


lost gretefully yours, 
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hat are three \MPORTANT potnts to consider 
when YOU buy LIFE INSURANCE? 


In the past men usually thought of their life insurance in a rather general way. 


But today, more and more, they are planning on the basis of their specific needs 


and then selecting a suitable policy issued by a strong company. For example. . . 


THE NEED 





THE COMPANY 
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If this modern way of buying life 
insurance appeals to you, we sug- 
gest that you get in touch with a 
New York Life representative 
serving your community, or write 
to the Company’s Home Office, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
It would be helpful if you would 
send your name, address, date of 
birth, and any other information 
which you think might be of as- 
sistance in making a preliminary 
analysis of your particular life 
insurance requirements. 




















THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


Exactly what are your own particular life 
insurance needs? Just how would your 
life insurance money be used? How much 
cash would be needed in a lump sum, in 
event of your death, for outstanding debts, 
doctors’ and hospital bills and the other 
‘final expenses’? ... How much monthly in- 
come would your wife need as a minimum, 
and how long should it last at the very 


least? Will there be funds to educate your 
children? . . . And for you, for your retire- 
ment, how much money will you require 
as a life income? At what age should you 
be prepared to retire? 

When you analyze your specific needs in 
this way you are drawing the plans, so to 
speak, for the house of protection’ you want 
to build for your family and for yourself. 





If you were buying an automobile you 
would choose the type of car which best 
served your purposes. It might be a one- 
ton truck or a convertible coupe. Both 
might be equally good bargains, but you 
would buy the one which better served 
your purposes. Similarly, the best life in- 
surance policy for you is the one which 
best suits your specific needs. 

Different types of policies are issued by 


the New York Life to meet the needs of 


different persons. Some policies, for ex- 
ample, provide. more insurance protection 
for each dollar of premium than others 
which may provide larger retirement values. 

One of the most important services that 
can be rendered by a New York Life agent 
is to help you select a suitable policy. You 
may obtain this service if you will discuss 
your life insurance situation frankly and 
fully with a well-informed New York Life 
representative. 





No one can foresee at what time and 
under what economic conditions a life 
insurance policy will become payable. It 
may be soon . . . or it may be many, many 
years in the future. At all times, therefore, 
a life insurance company must be kept so 
safe that it can pay all its claims, no mat- 
ter when they fall due. 

Founded on April 12, 1845, the New 
York Life has a long record of fidelity in 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 





meeting its obligations to policyholders. 
It maintains its policy reserves on the most 
conservative basis used by American life 
insurance companies. The New York Life 
has always been a mutual company and 
therefore has no stockholders. Dividends 
are paid to policyholders only. 

These are among the reasons why a 
New York Life policy is one of the best 
investments you can make. 





COMPANY 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 


Safety is always the first consideration... 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 


Nothing else is so important 
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IDEAS that CLICK 


By Paul Troth 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 


writer in this column from time to time 


No. 106 

Keeping records is a fetish with some 
agents and a nuisance to others. The 
first group makes a business of wasting 
time to keep records, the second group 
makes a record of wasting business to 
save time. Jetween the two there is a 
happy medium occupied by agents who 








Them, why honey, them’re new prospects! 
profitably use such records as furnish 
them with a check on both their time 


and their business. 


One of the most simple systems of 
record-keeping that I have seen is the 
one used by Mervin L. Lane, successful 
producer, former general agent for the 


Connecticut Mutual and now head of the 


Lane agency, brokerage office at 60 John 
Street, New York City. As a life insur 
ance agent, Mr. Lane is primarily inter 
ested in just two facts: the number of 


interviews he is having per month and 
the total volume of paid business per 
month. Here’s how he keeps his record 
of interviews: 

In the diary which he 
desk he tallies the total 
adding the number for the day, or pre- 
vious day, to the total for the month. 

A small diary of the type sold by 
dime stores would serve equally well for 
the man who wanted a similar record 
book to slip in his vest pocket. Each 


keeps in his 
interviews by 


day he enters the names of the men 
with whom he had interviews. For in 
stance, Mr. Lane may see by looking 


under date of October 2 that he had h: id 
an interview at 9 o’clock with Jack Jones, 


at lunch time with John Smith and at 
3 o'clock with Robert Brown. At the 
end of the day he had written a large 
number 3 with a circle around it to in- 
dicate a total of three interviews for the 
month of October as of that date. On 
October 3 he had entered the names 
of two men, raising the total to 5 for 
the month, and on October 4, three in- 
terviews for a total of 8. 

A glance at his book then tells Mr 
Lane how many interviews he has had 
in the month, with whom he had them 
and when. Experience has taught him 
that to maintain production his total 
number of eraghnas for the month 


should be about double the date of the 
month. Therefore the total of eight in- 
terviews on October 4 showed him that 


he was running on schedule. The office 
record of issued business checks his vol- 
ume and average size case. It’s a neces- 


sary record, not using unnecessary time. 


Debate Puts Punch 
In Newark Meeting 


FOUR AGENTS ; PRESENT VIEWS 





Question: Resolved, If I Do Not Close 
Prospect on First Selling Interview, 
Tear Up the Prengent Card 


\ debate by four agents around the 
auestion, “Resolved, that if IT do not 
close my prospect on the first selling 


interview, TI tear up the prospect card,” 
created keen interest in the meeting 
of the Life Underwriters Association 
of Northern New Jersey in Newark on 
Monday. The membership acting as 
judges gave the decision to the negative 
team but there were some strong argu- 
ments on both sides. 

In a battle of wits both teams tended 
to shade the question slichtly by intro- 
ducing related circums gues s. The nega- 
tive team built a strong arcument against 
tearing up the card by pi that cir- 
cumstances beyond the agent’s control 
may influence the prospect’s decision to 
buy at that time, that the professional 
conception of insurance selline requires 


cultivating a prospect through a series 
of interviews, that chanees in the pros 
pect’s situation and attitude may later 
out him in the market to buv, that sta 
tistics show hours spent with the pros- 
pect after the first selling interview 
are more valuable to the agent. 

R... affirmative team refuted these 


euments by saving the at the cultivatin’ 


process and information-getting should 


he done ahead of the first selling inter- 
view. They pointed to the damavcine 
effects on morale of saving old cards and 
calling back on china eges. They cited 
the gains in prodnetion which result 
from calling on at least three new peo- 
ple each day. Thev recited the steps 
in a comoplete “selling interview” and 


maintained that when an agent has 
strictly followed that process and failed 
to close, he should tear up the prospect 
card. 

Members of the Debating Teams 

Fred A. Ditmars, Lewis agency, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, was chairman of the 
debate. Presenting the affirmative side 
of the question were George W. Conover 
and Abe Berliner of the John C. Elliott 
agency, Penn Mutual, Newark. The 
negative team was Fred W. Sachs and 
William St. John Chubb of the Van Vliet 
agency, Prudential. 

Ernest C. Hoy, manager, 
Canada, presided over the meeting as 
president. He introduced several new 
members, called for committee reports, 
heard plans for the Annual Message 
week, and announced that the next meet- 
ing on November 6 at Hotel Douglas, 
Newark, will have R. L. Mason, assist 
ant to the president of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey as speaker. Mr. 
Mason will speak on employer-employe 
relations. 


Sun Life of 


J. P. Mullane Thirty Years 
With Columbian National 


A breakfast party was given in Kan- 
sas City September 30 for Colonel John 
P. Mullane on the occasion of his thir- 


tieth anniversary with Columbian Na- 
tional Life of which he is general agent. 
More than 100 guests were present. 


Columbian National was represented by 
Vice-President A. A. McFall, General 
Agents Hal Johnson, E. E. Lamb, 
George L. Dyer, Harley F. Buckles, Earl 
M. Spink, T. A. Johnstone and John E. 
Miller. The general agents represented 
six different cities. 

As toastmaster, William M. Deramus, 
executive vice-president Kansas City 
Southern Railroad Co., conducted the 
affair. Ralph J. DeMotte, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce and general 
manager of Sears, Roebuck & Co., spoke 
of his friendship with Mr. Mullane. 
Charles E. Johnston, Chicago, chairman 
Western Association of Railroads, also 
attended. 

Hiram 
City Life 
tended the 
ganization 


Kincade, president Kansas 
Underwriters Association, ex- 
congratulations of that or- 
and Earl Mercier, president 


Franklin Toops Now 
Manager at 55 John St. 


APPOINTMENT BY TRAVELERS 
Former Manager of Leuieville and Co- 
lumbus Branches, and Assistant 
Manager in Chicago 


Franklin Toops, who has been acting 
manager of the Travelers life, accident 
and Group departments at 55 John Street 
branch office, New York, since May 1 
of this year, has been made manager. 

f3orn in Mt. Sterling, O., he is a 
graduate of Ohio University. Following 
his graduation he taught school in Wash- 
ington Court House, During the 
World War he was with the Red Cross 
located at various army camps and then 
went to Washington National Red Cross 
headquarters as assistant to Fred C-. 
Croxton, director of liaison between the 
American Red Cross and the War De- 
partment. At the end of the war he 
taught in Columbus high schools for a 
year and in 1920 became special agent 
of the Travelers in Columbus branch 
In April, 1922, he was made manager of 
the Louisville branch of the Travelers, 
remaining there until Aneust, 1929, when 
he was transferred to Chicago as assist 
ant manager under FE. B. Dudley. He 
remained there until January 1, 1937, 
when he returned to Columbus as man- 
owes of the Columbus branch. On May 

, 1939, he came here as acting manager 
at 55 John Street. 





Picts in Kansas 
grectings of his 


er Agents 
City, conveyed the 
group. 

Other general agents of Columbian 
National who have been associated with 
Mr. Mullane gave him a solid gold foun 
tain pen. George L. Dyer, general 
agent in St. Louis, made the presenta 
tion. Vice-President McFall outlined 
the colonel’s record of thirty years’ ser- 
vice and presented the company’s gift, a 
thirtv-vear service emblem. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


* Consulting Actuaries * 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BEekman 3-6799 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 








NEW ORGANIZED 
LIFE INSURANCE SALES OUTLINES 
Successful agents the country over are re- 
porting: 
@ More premium volume per application. 
@ More commission dollars per application. 
@ More first interview sales. 
@ Outlines do 75% of the selling. 
Send 25 Cents in coin or sone for 40 page 
BOOK (8.5"* x 5.5°') of sample outlines and 
"Field Tested"* practical sales ideas to: 
LIND OUTLINE COMPANY 
510 First National Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











YOUNGMAN NEWARK SPEAKER 
William = E. Life 
\Neency Supervisors Association — of 
Northern New 
that Arthur V. Youngman will be guest 
speaker at the dinner meeting of the 
association October 17. His topic will 
be “1939 Social Security Amendments— 
an Opportunity for Life Insurance Men.” 


Davies, president 


Jersey, has announced 
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Albert Hirst Reviews 
Social Security Changes 


CITES EFFECT ON INSURANCE 


Says That True Function of Agent Is to 
Spread Accurate Knowledge of So- 
cial Security Act and Its Benefits 


Albert Hirst, counsel, New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters, ad- 
dressed the Life Supervisors Association 
of New York City on Tuesday, taking 
as his subject the “New Social Security 
Act.” President Samuel TD. Rosan_pre- 
sided, heard committee reports and in- 
troduced two new members : H. R. 
Tompkins, Larkin agency, Connecticut 
General, and Jesse Stern, Harris avencvy, 
Equitable Society. Some of Mr. Hirst’s 
remarks were these: 

“The 1939 amendments of the Social 
Security Act changed the entire basis of 
the life underwriter’s work. So far as 
the field of life insurance is concerned 
no enactment of the Federal government 
ever even remotely approached — these 
amendments in significance. The only 
enactment that could be considered as 
having had a somewhat similar trend 
was the provision for war risk insur 
ance during the last World War, but 
that enactment was avo-vedly temporary 
in nature and affected merely those 
serving in the armed forces. 

“Under the ‘New Social Security Act’ 
benefits are provided for all employes if 
thev retire at age 65 or thereafter; for 
their wives when they reach the same 
age; for their old widows if they sur- 
vive them; for their young widows if 
they are left with children under 18, and 
in some cases for old dependent parents. 


The Agent’s Function 

“The result as far as the life under 
writer’s work is concerned will be: 
Every policyholder on his list and every 
prospect will have to be classified first 
of all as to whether or not he is a ben- 
eficiary of the Social Security system. 
If he is such a beneficiary, his entire 
insurance program must be based on his 
and his family’s Social Security benefits. 
If he is not a beneficiary under this sys- 
tem, his obvious, minimum requirements 
will be those indicated by the yardstick 
of the act. 


“The entire structure of the act is such as 
to give it an altogether superficial but very de- 
ceptive similarity to life insurance. This is not 
said as a criticism of the act but as a mere 
statement of fact. As a result of this super- 
ficial similarity the public at large may readily 
either underestimate or overestimate the avail- 
able benefits. The true function of the under- 
writer will be to spread accurate knowledge of 
the act, its benefits, its burdens, its exclusions 
and inclusions among the people of the country 

if everyone understands what may be and 
what may not be expected, he will be able to 
derive the greatest possible advantage from both 
the Social Security Act and the institution of 
life insurance. 

“In doing so the life underwriter will be car 

rying out the intent of Congress as expressed 
in this statement that accompanied the act: 
‘With limited funds available for his type of 
insurance protection (meaning Social Security 
benefits), individual savings and other resources 
must continue to be the chief reliance for se- 
curity.’ 
_ “During the next three years a change in the 
Social Security taxes, likewise enacted by the 
1939 amendments, will save the country, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Congress, a total of 
$825,000,000. The underwriter’s opportunity and 
his duty is to see to it that a very substantial 
part of that very large amount be invested in 
life insurance which unquestionably will continue 
to be ‘the chief reliance for security.’ ” 





R. L. Place Associate G. A. 
For Columbian National Life 


A. A. McFall, vice-president Colum- 
bian National Life, has announced ap- 
pointment of Richard L. Place as asso- 
ciate general agent of the Thayer Quin- 
by agency, Boston. Mr. Place has been 
in life insurance since 1922. 

A resident of Boston since 1905, he 
was graduated from Harvard in 1920 and 
entered life insurance in Boston with 
the Aetna in 1922, In 1930 he became 
Aetna general agent in Boston. Since 
1936 he has been with the Boston office 
ot Connecticut General where he was 
first district Group manager and later 
manager of the brokerage department. 


campaign resulted in eight millions of new business. 
stein, Milton Herzberg, W. J. Pedrick and Abe Rosenstein were leaders in number 











of applications secured and agents qualified. 





The 
3rooklyn will meet October 17 to dis- 
cuss Social Security amendments. 


Life Supervisors Association of 





Left to right in 
foreground of the 
picture are Wil- 
liam J. Dunsmore, 
president, Equita- 
ble Society New 
York Board of 
Managers; W il - 
liam J. Graham, 
vice - president of 
the Equitab’e; 
President Thomas 
I. Parkinson, and 
Ab-aham Bleet- 
stein, chairman of 
the campaign com- 
mittee. Each was 
a speaker at the 
recent meeting of 
New York City 
agents held at 
the Equitable’s 
Garden of Secur- 
ity in the New 
York World’s 
Fair. The Summer 


Agencies of Abraham Bleet- 





Willard D. Keller, for thirty years in 
the supply department of the Prudential 
home office, retired last week. 


























To Have And To Hold 


The special Modernized Systematic Savings Plan featured 
by the Bankers National Life Insurance Company is not only 
a good investment—it’s good business, and every dollar YOU 


invest in it does double duty. 


This Modern Plan has all the advantages of low cost ordi- 


nary life in event of death . . 


dowment forms in event of survival . . 
without policy loan interest any time after payment of sec- 
ond premium . . . guaranteed interest at the rate of 314% 
on savings ... privilege of reducing premiums to ordinary 
life rate at any time without evidence of insurability . 
payment of face amount plus savings in event of death . 


all the advantages of en- 


payment of face amount at end of 25 years. 


Have you a difficult prospect who claims he can invest 
the difference between low cost and endowment forms and 
be ahead of the game in event of premature death? 
you explained the difficulties of saving sums regularly . . . 
of putting new principal and earnings to work earning in- 
terest at once, of avoiding losses over so long a period? 


Tell him that you can do this for him, and in the event 
of death pay his beneficiaries both his life insurance and 


savings accounts. 


on the parent. 


BANKERS 


MONTCLAIR * * * 


Tell him the plan is also available to 
children ages 1 day to 1414 years for educational and pro- 
tection purposes, with or without waiver of premium benefit 
Would he be interested? . . . Think it over. 


NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* NEW JERSEY 


cash withdrawals 





Have 




















Frank Price, Sr., Dies; 
Newspaperman, Editor 


FATHER OF PRU AD MANAGER 
Spent Sixty Years as Writer; Started 
One of First of Broadway 
Columns 
Frank J. Price, for sixty years an 
editor and writer, father of Frank J. 
Price, Jr., associate advertising manager 
of the Prudential and himself a news- 
paperman of wide experience and an au- 
thor, died last Friday at Oceanport, 

N. J. He was 79 years old. 

Among the last of his many news- 
paper connections was that of special 
writer for the New York Morning Tele- 
graph on which Mr. Price wrote one of 
the first Broadway columns, The Town 
in Review under the name “Beau 
Broadway.” 3orn in Missouri, Mr. 
Price traveled the Ozark Mountain 
country as a journeyman printer when 
a young man. Later he wrote a book 
about that picturesque country. From 
printing he turned to editorial work, was 
on the staffs of two St. Louis papers 
and for one of them was sent to Wash- 
ington as its correspondent at the capital. 

Mr. Price next became managing edi- 
tor of the Washington (D. C.) Times. 
It was in 1898 that he joined the staff 
of the New York Times and also served 
several years as Sunday editor of the 
New York Telegraph. Going to Phila 
delphia he was chief editorial writer on 
the Telegraph and later managing edi 
tor of the Public Ledger. After ten 
years on the New York Morning Tele 
graph he retired in 1924 to his farm in 
Pike County, Pa., but in retirement h« 
wrote editorials and a weekly political 
review which was widely syndicated. H¢ 
also wrote on economic and _ financial 
subjects and was the author of several 
books as well as two novels and numer- 
ous pamphlets and articles. 

In addition to Frank J. Price, Jr., Mr. 
Price is survived by another son, 
Thomas A., resident of Texas, and two 
daughters; fifteen grandchildren and six 
great-grandchildren. 


LAA Completes Program 

\ featured speaker for the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association meeting in Detroit 
October 16-18 will be Dr. John J. Caton, 
director of educational research and en- 
gineering, Chrysler Corp. He will ad- 
dress the banquet session Tuesday night, 
his topic being “Present Day Education.” 

A condensation of the program follows: Sun 
day—Guests of Ford Sunday Evening Hour 
Monday business session: President’s address 
by John H, McCarroll, ‘Annual Message of 
Life Insurance Plans,”’ Joseph C. Behan, vice- 
president Massachusetts Mutual, who is chair- 
man of the committee for the Annual Message 
“A Detroit Advertising Man Looks at Life 
Insurance Advertising,”” Thomas Wade, Detroit 
advertising manager Curtis Publishing Co. “An 
Automobile City General Agent Looks at Life 
Lackey, De- 
troit general agent Massachusetts Mutual. Trip 
to Greenfield Village with dinner at Dearborn 
Inn, followed by bridge for the ladies and 
Speaker at smoker, “Red” 
Motley, Western representative Crowell Pub- 


Insurance Advertising,” George E. 


smoker for men. 


lishing Co. 





Tuesday business session: ‘“‘Typography,” 
Howard N. King, typographic cc elor for 
{ntertype Corp., Brooklyn. “The Trade Jour- 


nal Editor Barks Back,’ Alexander Mack, 
editor The Weekly Underwriter. “LAA to NALU 
to JOP,” Charles J. Zim: ee 1 
eral agent Connecticut Mutual 


nerman, Chicago gen 





Discussion of 


exhibits. Clinic on hypothetical insurance com- 
pany advertising problems, from angle of large 
company, medium sized company, small com- 
pany. Banquet session, with Dr. John J. Caton 
as principal speaker. 

Wednesday business session: “Effects Th 





at 
Changes in Population Bear to Advertising,” 
Dr. Miller McClintock, chief executive Traffic 
Audit Bureau, Inc. 
“The Position of Life Insurance Today,” Claris 
Adams, president Ohio State Life. 


Discussion of exhibits. 


Luncheon 


meeting, at which judges’ decisions on LAA 
awards will be announced. 
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INSURANCE CONVENTIONS NEVER BRITISH COMMODITY WAR ,RISK 


MORE INTERESTING INSURANCE PLAN 
Insurance conventions are more inte1 The plan for the State insurance of 
esting nowadays than they have been in) commodities m the United Kingdom 
some time Reason, of course, is that against war risk is to be improved as 
there are more acute problems confront it is meeting with some difficulties. Be- 
ing the insurance business than has been’ fore the outbreak of war holders of 
the case in some years past Foremost commodities were encouraged to reg'ster 


of topics of interest is the World War — for the plan, the charges for which were 


and there are few insurance conventions understood to be comparatively small. 


which have not had some phase of the \Mlany such owners of produce registered 
international situation under review. This for the full value of their stocks and 
has run the gamut of talks on specal were then, on the outbreak of war, sur- 
clauses in life insurance policies (di prised to find that the rate of premium 
cussed at Chicago meetings last week), had been fixed by the War Risks (Com 
to the appointments of observation com modity Insurance) Order at “%% per 
mittees prepared to act in case of event month for a period of three months 
ualities, as was the case at the conven from September 3. That rate of prem'um, 
tion of the National Association of In equivalent to 6% per annum, constitutes 


surance Agents in Boston, which named a considerable charge on industry. On 


| 
one stock valued at $5,000 the cost would be 


T ’ 1 , y $300 a year. 

The World War came under rr vadhedi suena Snapshots of some personalities at speakers’ table during the dinner given in 
this week at the casualty convention in Apparently, the amount registered Chicago in honor of Charles J. Zimmerman, new president of the National Associa- 
White Sulphur Springs, one of the speak- could not be altered, and questions arose tion of Life Underwriters, and Harry T. Wright, new vice- president, are shown 
above. Dinner was arranged by the managers and general agents division of the 
Chicago association, William M. Houze, general agent, John Hancock, being chair- 





ers being Assistant Secretary of War as to the extent to which the charge 


Louis A. Johnson, and early next month . + alia ee rs : : = : ; 
eh | a m could be passed on to buyers in the event man. In top group, reading left to right, are Alexander E. Patterson, vice-president 
the subject of special clauses im policies of sale. Persons who did not register Penn Mutual Life, who reviewed for the audience the high spots in the fifty years 
will be discussed by the American In for insurance before the outbreak of war Of the National Association’s life; Harold N. Chandler, vice-president Connecticut 
stitute of Actuaries now have to do so, penalties being im- Mutual; President L. Mortimer Buckley of the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers. In second row are Mr. Zimmerman and Phil Hobbs, Equitable Society 


In the minds of all insurance organiza ose issi Obviously the 
' —— , posed for omi wrens Ybviously, when man: uger, who was toastmaster at the banquet. In bottom row, L. to R., are Harry 
tions meeting at this time has been the valuable commodities are held, the cost T. Wright, Holgar J. Johnson, retiring president of National Association, and 


necessity of exercising extreme caution of the insurance will be heavy. Other Mr. Houze. 
in any action based on the World War, early criticisms of the plan included the —__——— —_—_— = 
the motivating thoucht ‘ing that tl *k of facilities for adjusting values : : 

: , 1s being tha 25 lack : facilitie: vias adjusting value James P. Ingram, recently retired T. W. Garrett, Jr., head of the Gar- 
rganization shall not take any act‘on which are provided in fire insurance. claim a m ol ge ary rett general agency, Kansas City, has 
which would indicate that its members \pparently, the chief problem con- branch of the United States F. & G,, succeeded H. L. Nehls as president of 


was guest of honor recently at a lunch- 


believe the : mited States is going ft fronting the originators of the plan was eon at which Managers Walter C. Mid-America Casualty, Cedar Rapids, 
= the World War. To the best of how to secure a substantial fund to meet Schryver and John B. Geyler were Ia. in which Mr. Garrett and his asso- 
their ability the convention managers contingencies which might be consider- speakers and Edwin C. Butler toast- ciates have purchased the controlling 
are trying to avoid anything which wl!  apje but could not be accurately as- master. Mr. Ingram has been in the’ interest. He will continue as chairman 


insurance business for nearly forty of the board. Other executive changes 


lend color to any thought that the con ; ai sade elie 
vention ha some on record in an\ sessed. It is suggested that an attempt years, eighteen of which have been with include the advancement of H. R. Ha- 

; oie it should be made to spread the cost over the U.S.F.&G., ten with Prudential and zelwood from production manager of 
which would have a political slant. The 4 fairly lengthy period. eleven with Employers’ Liability. From Mid-America to vice-president. G. W. 
insurance organizations do not want ‘ \ slicht coe now on he will devote most of his time Corey is the other vice-president. Be- 
line up, or apparently line up, with either at SEN CF ene Ses om to hobbies including the breeding of fore going with Mid-America, Mr. 
sid P F ; erning the plan goes a little way to homing and racing pigeons, and horti- Hazelwood was for twenty years with 
side of the embargo fight now engagin wae . ) 1 . H : sid f tl Northwestern National Fire and its cz 
tH stenti fC : meet the criticisms leveled at it. Per- culture. e is a past president of the Northwestern Nationa ire and its cas- 
1e attention o mngress Ss , i Z 

N ; sons who registered before the outbreak Essex County Fancie ai Association. ualty running mate. 

Next important subject on many of ¢ fied te * * * 

J ) f war are n -rmitte ame : . 

the agendas or in discussions at insur- win setae — permuted ad amend T. M. Goodloe, state agent in Ohio ; 

; sate 2 the sums specified on the registration for the Insurance Co. of North America J. Dewey Dorsett, manager of the cas- 
ance conventions is the O'Mahoney forms to amounts representing not less companies, was retired October 1. He ualty egy yon in the Mesncintion o 
Committee—TN E( In talks on TNEC, than the full values of all the goods Ws one of the deans in the Ohio field, Casualty & $ urety Executives, was the 

, : ‘ speaker Wednesday at the regular 


having been located there for the North : 
America companies for twenty years. monthly luncheon meeting of Casualty 


war. These amendments are not to be prior to which he was engaged in ratino Underwriters: Association of New Jer- 
regarded as revisions of the sums reg- Work in Kentucky and Indiana. Mr. and Ny 1 the Down Town Club, Newark, 


howeve ssuranc —— ™ 

enere OEOCS SR APS Ros pulling they held as sellers at the outbreak 
their punches as will be seen in the 
news columns of this issue and in other 


recent issues of the paper istered within the meaning of the War — go aay: cn i ae th Ray sem Sacre e 
Strictly internal insurance questi Ps lng [ae . 92 . where they expect to make their home. 
HT , ance qu tion Risks Insurance Act, 1939, but simp!) * * * William H. Meub, general agent in 
are being more or less minimized for as alterations for the correction of gen- Haro!d V. Smith. president of the Indianapolis for New England Mntual 
the time being, giving wav to the bic uine errors. This amendment was nec- Home of New York, has been elected Life, has been named a member of the 
ger questions which will affect the busi essary, but it does not meet the funda- # 80Vernot of the Bankers Club of New executive board. Indianapolis Sales Ex 
mess as a whole in all of ite branch sol ehincel hich } b ced York for a three-year term ending Oc-  ecutives Council, an organization cotm- 
§ < all o ~ : “hes 2 “t1¢ Ss ~ Z > 6 : > ? : 
mental objections which have been raised. tober, 1942. posed of sales managers. 
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Tough Job Confronted Editors of 
1939 International Insurance 
Intelligence, London 


The International Insurance  Intelli- 
gence, 1939 issue, popularly known as 
“LLL,” has been published by The Re- 
view of London. It is the international 
year book of insurance companies’ finan- 
cial statements. The map of Europe is 
changing so fast that the editors were 
in a tight spot. Their volume covers 
1938. Now before them is the World 
War. Naturally they hope that by the 
time they start compiling the 1940 vcl- 
ume the World War will be but a mem- 
ory. 

Anyway, here’s what they say in their 
preface of the edition just out: 

“The year 1938 was marked by political 
tension, strife in Spain and in the Far 
East, and in the economic sphere almost 
inevitable by a reaction from the buoyant 
conditions of 1937. Insurance, however, 
stood firm, and in the circumstances 
there can be no compli 1int concerning 
1938 results. Premium income in many 
instances was higher, in fire more from 
a development of allied lines such as 
consequential fire loss than from new 
fire business proper, in accident and 
third party from an increased traffic 
intensity, and in marine from’ higher 
premium rates in hull insurance. Under- 
writing results, generally speaking, were 
satisfactory. Fire profit was rather less, 
owing to a heavier claims experience in 
some parts of the world, but by way of 
compensation sections of accident busi- 
ness improved, and although in marine 
the increase on hull rates may not have 
been sufficient in view of the high cost 
of repairs, influenced by the rearmament 
work in all major states, there was some 
improvement in results; cargo insurance 
generally remained in an unsatisfactory 
state although not necessarily always 
unprofitable. 

“War risk insurance has been very 
much to the front, especially since last 
March. A number ‘of countries, including 
Great Britain, the United States, France 
and the Scandinavian countries, have 
now promoted or announced war risks 
reinsurance schemes, which tend to sta- 
bilize war risks rates, at the same time 
easing the position of reinsurers, setting 
their resources free for their proper func- 
tion of guarding the peace-time needs 
of the nations. War risks insurance of 
private property on land is recognized to 
be an impossibility, but various mutual 
indemnity sc hemes have sprung up. These 
are not included in our record, as being 
not insurance proper but guarantee 
schemes within the limits of available 
funds or contributions. Some informa- 
tion is, however, given of the Brazilian 
reinsurance scheme by w hich the govern- 
ment of that country joins the ranks of 
those who, misguided, as it seems to us, 
favor state monopoly in reinsurance mat- 
ters, 

“The political events of 1938 have nat- 
urally caused some rearrangement of 
national sections. The Austrian insur- 
ance companies have now been incor- 
porated in the German section, and we 























have endeavored, as far as possible, to 
trace the many amalgamations or changes 
of control or personnel which have taken 
place since the Anschluss of Austria with 
Germany. The 1938 accounts have, how- 
ever, been delayed owing to the neces- 
sity of changing statutes to conform to 
German laws, and only few of them were 
available in time for inclusion in this 
issue. Sudetenland companies have sim- 
ilarly been incorporated in the German 
section, 

“The Spanish civil war is now over, 
and we have received proofs back from 
practically all the Spanish companies. We 
are glad to learn from these that very 
little change has been made in the per- 
sonnel of leading companies as a result 
cf the civil war. The whole section has 
been revised in the light of information 
received, but here, again, political events 
have prevented accounts from being made 
available in time for incorporation in this 
issue. 

“In the third politically affected area— 
the Far East—we continue to be regu- 
larly supplied with accounts from Hong- 
kong, Canton, Shanghai and Japan, but 
have naturally comparatively little infor- 
mation of companies from other parts of 
China.” 

* * * 


Book Tells Story of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc. 


One of the most interesting books of a 
biographical nature which has appeared 
in the bookshops in the past month is 
“The History of an Advertising Agency” 
which tells the story of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia, published by the 
Harvard University Press. 

This is one of the outstanding adver- 
tising agencies in the United States, also 
one of the oldest in the world. The book 
embraces a study of the place of adver- 
tising in national economy and tells how 
advertising has changed the habits of an 
entire people in many respects. One 
reviewer calls it a veritable encyclopedia 
of advertising history, practices and ex- 
perience. One point made in the book 
is that business should not be secretive 
simply because it is private. The old 
days when all conferences of business 
people were behind closed doors is un- 
dergoing a decided change. This book 
throws an interesting light on the ne- 
cessity of frankness and candor in busi- 
ness. 

The president of N. W. 
Inc., is Harry A. Batten. 

* * * 


Ayer & Son, 


Book on Business Cycles 

Harvard professors are pretty busy 
authors. From a press of McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, comes “Busi- 
ness Cycles,” a is a theoretical, his- 
torical and statistical analysis of the cap- 
italistic process. It presents an analysis 
of the causes and the mechanism of busi- 
ness cycles and a detailed discussion of 
statistical and historical materials cover- 
ing the past 150 years. Facts are given 
relative to the study of the prosperities 
and the depressions in general and the 
monetary and industrial processes in par- 
ticular. Also, the great social problems 


of unemployment, excess capacity, and 
no plan or policy is proposed by the au- 
thor, who is Joseph A. Schumpeter, pro- 
fessor of economics in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Discussing the book McGraw- 
Hill says: 

“In order to bring out the fundamental 
mechanisms and processes it was neces- 
sary, on the one hand, to survey the 
principles of the statistical methods used 
in business cycle analysis and, on the 
other , hand, to devise an analytical 
scheme which would work better with 
observed facts than traditional theory. 

“Finally, the methods and results de- 
veloped from and tested by pre-. ar ma- 
terial have been applied to the facts and 
problems of the post-war period in order 
to show how far the same cyclical proc- 
ess still persists and how far the situa- 
tion confronting us today is substantially 
new or, at least, ‘transitional.’” 

* 


Many Agents Visit Home Building 
at World’s Fair 


The Saturday and Sunday attendance 
at the New York World’s Fair crowded 
many of the exhibits there, and one of 
the busiest men at the Fair was A. Ross 
Green, manager of the Home Insurance 
Co.’s House of Tomorrow in the “Town 
of Tomorrow” area. Since the fair 
opened he has welcomed 4,000 agents of 
the Home Insurance Co. at the building, 
but they came in in droves Saturday and 
Sunday en route home frem the conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents in Boston. Furthermore, 
Saturday was General Electric day at 
the World’s Fair, about 30,000 people 
coming in that group. Many of them 
visited the building where the Home has 
its headquarters as part of its equipment 
is General Electric devices. 

To date the total number of visitors 
to the “Town of Tomorrow” section, a 
group of houses demonstrating the latest 
furniture and decorative equipment on 
the market, is estimated by Mr. Green 
as 1,000,000. 

Mr. Green has been with the Home 
Insurance Co. eleven years. 

Saturday and Sunday were also big 
days for the Metropolitan Life and the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety who have ex- 
hibits in the Business and Insurance Ad- 
ministration Building. The attendance at 
both exhibits ran close t> 1500) people. 
The little theatre in the Metropolitan 
Life headquarters, where there are con- 
certs by a trio of young women musi- 
cians, had all of its seats occupied most 
of Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 
These concerts are of classical music. 

* * * 


Dr. Neurath’s Pictorial Charts 

Charts and surveys which were for- 
merly incomprehensible to many persons 
who were not. statisticians, economists 
or other scientific men because of the 
difficulty in grasping curves and lines at 
a glance have suddenly taken on new 
understanding to the average man by pro- 
found change in visual method of pre- 
senting statistics. Instead of lines and 
curves on charts and surveys there now 
frequently appear tiny little men, little 
ships and various other symbols. The 
magazines Fortune, Time and Life have 
been using this type of pictogré aph, which 
is called a new international picture lan- 
guage, and was invented by Otto Neu- 
rath, founder and director of the world- 
famous Social and Economic Museum in 
Vienna. 

Mr. Neurath has now written a book, 
called “Modern Man in the Making,” 
which is published by Alfred A. Knopf 
and which is described by Stuart Chase 
in the New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review as “a kind of handbook of the 
little man, or pictograph technique.” Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Chase says: 

“What Dr. Neurath is working out is 
in effect a new international language. 
When he tells a story in this language 
he does not use many words or figures, 
but rather stylized pictures. If he is 
talking about cotton he draws a little 
bale; about petroleum. a little barrel; 
about birth rates, a little baby. A short 
line of babies with a fancy basinet at the 
left is drawn above a long line of babies 
with a basket at the left. What does this 





tell us? It tells us that the birth rate 
among rich families is only half as great 
as among poor families—in a certain city 
at a certain time. 

“The babies are little black stylized 
creatures, on their backs and kicking. 
They certainly liven up any flagging in- 
terest in birth rates. They make the 
contrast between rich and poor more 
vivid than any text or figures could do. 
Of course the line of rich babies is a 
figure—say a birth rate of 8.6—while the 
line of poor babies is another figure, say 
17.3. But by converting the cold figures 
into kicking symbols, Dr. Neurath adds 
a new dimension to our understanding. 
Any nation or tribe the world over which 
produces babies—I believe the practice is 
ator abies quickly grasp what he 
wants to communicate. 

“A fine and timely demonstration of 
the method is found on page 84. The 
story depicted is the relative strength of 
the several nations in terms of raw ma- 
terials essential for the conduct of war. 
Coal, petroleum, iron, copper, cotton and 
wool, cereals—each has its symbol, a bag, 
a barrel, an ear of grain, and so on. 
Each symbol represents 10% of world 
production. Four warring line-ups are 
presented. If Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey, Irak fight Germany, Italy, 
Japan, here is the resource strength of 
each coalition. You get it at a glance. 
If Great Britain, France, the Soviet 
Union, the United States fight Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Spain and other nations 
specified, here is the comparative strength 
again. And so on. 

“Dr. Neurath is blazing new trails. 
Some day no accredited statistician will 
scorn to use his methods, They are de- 
izned for ready assimilation by the 
“Sm cortex, combining the reasoning 
faculty with the visual faculty. They are 
psychologic illy correct, built for the kind 
of minds most of us happen to have.’ 

Dr. Neurath has left Vienna long 
since, and is now director of the Inter- 
national Foundation for Visual Educa- 
tion with headquarters at The Hague, 
and editor of the new International En- 
cyclopedia of Unified Science, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. “The latter is the 
kind of enterprise which H. G. Wells has 
been calling for so stoutly and so long,” 
says Mr. Chase. “The father of the lit- 
tle men is a citizen of the world, rather 
than of any nation—and one of its fore- 
most. We need a lot more like him.” 


* * * 


Boston University 100 Years Old 

Boston University, which has 14,000 
students, is having its centenary. Many 
insurance men have attended it and Guy 
W. Cox, president of John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, is a trustee. Since 1926 Dan- 
iel L. Marsh has been president. In 
an article in the Boston Herald Presi- 
dent Marsh sketches some reasons why 
the university has won such general 
esteem. Here are a few: 

It was the first institution to make 
arrangements for intercontinental sys- 
tems of study, and was the first in 
America to establish what is commonly 
known today as exchange professorships 
with European universities. 

It was the first university in America 
to require the three-year closely graded 
course in medicine, and to require that 
it be taken in residence. Later, the 
course was raised to four years. 

It was the first university in America 
to present and require the mastery of a 
graded course in law with suitable en- 
trance requirements, and for some years 
it was the only one maintaining the three 
year course. 

The nucleus out of which grew Boston 
University was a Biblical School started 
100 years ago by a group of Methodists, 
and the university as such was founded 
seventy years ago by three successful 
business men. The university for years 
has been non-sectarian. It has five un- 
dergraduate colleges and six graduate 
and professional schools. In 1899 the 
university was awarded the Great Gold 
Medal of Paris Universal Exhibition be- 
cause of Professor Alexander Graham 
Bell’s invention, the telephone. 
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General Counsel Joseph H. Doyle 
25 Years With National Board 


By Edwin N. Eager 
Twenty-five years of conspicuous suc- 
cess in the fire insurance legal field 
has not cut J. H. Doyle, general counsel 


of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, off from his early work and 
wanderings in the mountainous country 
of Colorado An outstanding personal- 


itv, known from coast to coast for his 
profound knowledge of state and Fed- 
eral insurance laws and revenue laws 
affecting insurance, Mr. Dovle each Sum- 
mer deserts National Board headquarters 
in New York for the more rustic sur 
roundings of his home at Del Norte, 
Colo. Each year also he attends the 
famous Cheyenne rodeo. In that state 
he spent several years in his youth as 
a telegraph operator, living an adven- 
turous life in numerous old mining and 
frontier towns. 

On Saturday, October 14, Mr. Doyle 
completes a quarter century of efficient 
service with the National Board, half 
of which period he has served as assist- 


ant and associate general counsel and 
since April, 1927, as general counsel. 
His travels have taken him many times 
into every state of the Union For 
years he hasn’t missed a convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and no man in fire in- 


finger more closely on 
legislative developments 


surance has his 
the trend of 





J. H. Doyle with Sioux Indians from 
Pine Ridge Reservation, South Dakota. 


than he. Possessing a remarkable mem- 
ory he is able immediately to interpret 
new legislative proposals in the light of 
past events, 
Born in Illinois in 1875 

In Greene County, Ill, Joseph H. 

Doyle was born on April 27, 1875, the 
t: 


son of Thomas Doyle, a tailor, who 
served thirteen years in the U. S. Army, 
including the Civil War period. When 


he was 21 young Doyle went West and 


for the next decade worked with the 
Denver & Rio Grande, Western Pacific 
and Southern Pacific railroads in Col- 


orado and California. Having a wander- 
ing nature he never stayed long in one 


town, moving from place to place in 
search of excitement. He arrived in one 
place, Creede, Colo., just after Robert 
Ford, killer of Jesse James, had met 
a violent end in a brawl. Many of 


these lumber and mining camps where 
Doyle once resided are today practically 
ghost towns. He has revisited some of 
them in recent years, finding them now 
nly memories of the West as he knew 
t 


During these years Mr. Doyle studied 


J. H. DOYLE 

some law on the side and after his mar- 
riage to Miss Iva B. Cochran in 1904 
in the same house in Del Norte in which 
he now spends his vacations, he deserted 
the nomadic life and turned his thoughts 
entirely to law. Returning East he 
studied at the University of Illinois and 


in 1910 was admitted to the bar, asso- 
ciating himself with his brother, C. J. 
Doyle. The two practised in Greenfield, 


Ill, for two years and then his brother 
joined the legal staff of the National 
Board. In 1914 J. H. Doyle was ap- 
pointed assistant general counsel with 





headquarters in New York. His pre- 
vious experience had included a short 
term as special attorney to the Illinois 
Fire Marshal’s Department. 

Mr. Doyle’s able legal work 
gained him favorable recognition in fire 
insurance company circles and in 1920 he 
became associate general counsel. Several 
vears later he was advanced to general 
counsel, succeeding O. B. Ryon of Chi- 
cago, who was made consulting counsel. 


soon 


Tax Legislation Expert 

Studying tax legislation seems a far 
cry from life in the colorful West but 
Mr. Doyle became and is one of the 
country’s authorities on revenue laws 
enacted by Congress and the states. 
During the World War period he spent 
much of his time in Washington co- 
operating with Federal departments 
working out problems affecting insur- 
ance companies and since then he has 
often been an important influence in 
the construction of tax laws and rulings, 

In his present Eastern residence at 
Glen Ridge, N. Mr. Doyle serves 
as a member of the town council and in 
his particular capacity as police com- 
missioner carries on a relentless war on 
traffic violators. He is a strong advoca’e 
not only of fire prevention and preserva- 
tion of property but also preservation 
of human life through reduction of auto- 
mobile accidents. While his duties with 
the National Board offer few opportun- 
ities for development of this second de- 
sire he is able to carry on this safety 
work in Glen Ridge. He was proposed 
in 1933 as a member of the council 
by the late Alfred Hurrell, then vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
Prudential of Newark. 

Another hobby of the genial National 
Board gencral counsel is photography. 
He has a truly fine collection of photo- 
graphs, scenic and otherwise, and has 
earned a wide reputation in amateur 
photography circles. 


In the Doyle family there are, five 
children, four boys and a girl. Robert 
is connected with the National 


Board in the legal department; James 
G. is in Columbus, Ohio, as a_ special 
agent for the Citizens Insurance Co. 
of New Jersey; William F. is a student 
at Duke University, and Richard N. is 
attending Admiral Farragut Academy in 
New Jersey. His daughter, Miss Vava 


(Continued on Page 27) 











Capital 
Premium Reserve 
Other Liabilities 
Net Surplus 
*Total Assets 
* New York Insurance 
owned, this Compar 


and the Surplus woul 


Geo. Z. Day, Pres. 








Premium Reserve 
Other Liabilities 
Net Surplus 
*Total Assets 


would be $1,209,604.97 
New York Office: 80 John St. 
Geo. Z. Day, Pres. 





STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Statement June 30, 1939 


Department Valuation Basis. 

On the basis of June 30, 1939, Market Quotation for all bonds and stocks 
s total Admitted Assets 
1 be $3,254,551.03. 


A. J. Couch, Vice-Pres. 
“TWO STANDARDS” 


An unusual combination of financial strength. 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents. 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


Statement June 30, 1939 
Capital ............ cLieiips. Pella 0c 
Claims and Claim Expense Reserve...... 


ssa viesdiotibiaial $1,000,000.00 


* New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 
On the basis of June 30, 1939, Market Quotation for all bonds and stocks 
owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be $5,888,482.89 and the Surplus 


Chicago Office: Insurance Exchange 
J.F.Nubel, Vice-Pres. 


seston $1,500,000.00 
waste 1,534,021.37 

204,656.75 
3,170,746.29 
6,409,424.41 


$6 493,229.15 


S. C. Kline, Secy. 


would be 


1,855,949.71 
1,524,124.00 

298,804.21 
1,084,891.69 
5,.763,769.61 





A. J.Couch, Resident V.-P. 





Elect M. E. Sprague 
Home Vice-President 


OTHER PROMOTIONS ARE MADE 
Felix Hargrett, Herbert C. Taylor and 
Lester C. Gifford Advanced to 
Assistant Secretaries 
Four executive promotions were an- 
nounced this week by President Harold 
V. Smith of the Home of New York, 
These advancements in rank are made 
in recognition of outstanding ability and 
loyal service to the companies in the 
Home Fleet. Mortimer E. “Bud” 
Sprague, who had made rapid progress 





MORTIMER E. SPRAGUE 


since joining the Home nearly ten years 
ago, is advanced from secretary to vice- 
president and secretary. Felix Hargrett 
is appointed assistant secretary and man- 
ager of the service department; Herbert 
C. Taylor becomes assistant secretary of 
the Southern department, and Lester C. 
Gifford becomes assistant secretary of 
the automobile department. 

Mr. Sprague, a graduate of West Point 
and All-American tackle for two years 
on the Army football team, has been with 
the Home since May, 1930. His first 
position was as special agent in the ser- 
vice department. In May, 1922, he was 
advanced to assistant manager of that 
department and in 1934 was given the 
additional duties of supervisor in the 
New York metropolitan department. In 
April, 1935, Mr. Sprague was advanced 
to assistant secretary in charge of the 
metropolitan department and on Novem- 
ber 9, 1936, was made secretary. Since 
April, 1938 he has served as general 
manager of the service department. A 
well known figure the country over, his 
ability is widely recognized and_ his 
cordial personality has won him many 
friends. 

Hargrett Native of Georgia 

Mr. Harerett was born on May 30. 
1902, at Tifton, Ga., and was graduated 
from the University of Georgia in 1924. 
In 1924 he entered the employ of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
and joined the Home January 1, 1926, 
as special agent of the improved risk 
department at Charlotte, N. C. On April 
1, 1928, he was transferred to Boston 
and on August 1, 1929. to Philadelphia, 
as special agent. On September 1, 1930, 
he was made assistant manager of the 
Philadelphia office, on July 1, 1932, as- 
sistant manager of the service depart- 
ment at New York. On April 1, 1936, 
he became manager of the Atlanta ser- 
vice department and September 1, 1938, 
manager of the Washington office. 

Mr. Taylor was born in Petersburg, 
Va.. March 18, 1889. and attended the 
public schools of Richmond. He entered 
the local agency of T. L. Alfriend & 
Son in 1910, one of the largest insurance 
agencies in Richmond. Mr. Taylor was 
employed September 15, 1916, by the 
Home as special agent of Virginia. On 
March 1, 1920, he was made Virginia 
state agent of the Franklin Fire. On 
Tune 7, 1927, Mr. Taylor was made 
Virginia state agent for the Home fleet 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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America Fore Insurance 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
First AMERICAN FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





INSURANCE 
INDEMNITY 
GROVP 





and Indemnity Group 


NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


BERNARD M. CULVER, President 
FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, Vice-President 


New York ,N.Y 


DALLAS MONTREAL 
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tack on Canada by the 10,000 members 
Fire Marshal Scott of the German-American -Bund at Camp 
"| Tells of War Work Siegfried, Long Island. This is of 
| 





course an example of free speech in 
a democracy which would never be al- 
lowed in the homeland of his totalitar- 
ian bosses. While we in Canada do 
not take very seriously such Nazi lead- 


ers, it may well be that they can pro- @ If you are open to new sales } 
vide a serious problem for your fire ; 


hn adiivess te W . Scott. Ontario Chiefs even in the United States, par- 4 lpdEAS and have never read § 
Aaa th jy. ticularly in the event that Congress q our booklet ‘PLANNED } 


fire marshal, and chairman fire marshals : et Pe a } z 5 

section, National Fire Protection Asso repeals the present neutrality law so PROGR E SS s »» you are ) 

ciation. was delivered at the Interna that war equipment can be manufactured saiadltailis taindiead Se fa 

| stosal a dation of Fire Pitele ann and shipped to the British and French 4 cordially invited to write for fy 
Mle d sOCKk Ss 0 


vention in San Francisco September 22 democracies in our fight for life. 7 it without delay. It describes } 


Fire Marshal Clem Smith of Indiana Indiana Commended Jan aggressive and profitable { 

ae on hae ogy Quoting Mr. Scott: “No better example of the close co- q plan we offer to agents quali- } 
“Possibly the special committee set Scan be en fire arshals and fire ; . Le 

a ° ~ “ae operation yetween fire marshals an¢ ir . > > _ ~ 5 

up by the international fire chiefs two chiefs exists than in the State of Ind- 4 fied to TEPOSaERS h 


vears ago to study preparations for iana under the jurisdiction of State 


war emergencies will be interested in [ire Marshal Clem Smith. One phase q 1S RENE § 
= ‘ “ Marsh > pnasc CG ‘C ¢ A 

some work in that regard which is iy which the Indiana fire marshal leads BOST O< ‘, | 

now being faced by the Canadian mem is in firemen’s training schools, which Y INSURANCE COMPANY 

bers of your organization.  In_ the your association also strongly endorses. ; ; 

Canadian Coastal provinces of Nova “One early mistake in this program OLD COLOKXKY 


Scotia, New Brunswick and. British was found to be that the entire training NOLS yeep .?- 
Columbia, there have already been set eran was crowded into two days. In INSURANCE COMPANY 


up air raids precautions committees m the few years since the principle has . 7 Kilby St., Boston, Massachusetts 
| which the local fire chiefs have a very peen to present a few subjects thor ; : Baal 


ACTIVITIES OF GERMAN BUND 
| Praise for Firemen’s Training Schools 
in Indiana; Five Important 


Factors in Planning 








vital part to play. Even in the central oughly, rather than a large number in 
COM PANY oe ee =. —_ ll tga etc a hurried manner. ning and conducting a school will really 
ince of Ontario, certain instructions 3 - . : , 
against sabotage, which may be of in Available Equipment be helpful to firemen are 
terest to your members generally, have “Another problem was that in regional “Competent instructors who have had 
gone out to all the 275 fire chiefs in centres it was necessary to work with fire a pgp training of 
PITTSBURGH the province. the equipment available in the particu- are _~ a ely cog — ", — 
German Activities Cited lar station in which the school was ao: pe: sty Rennes yy vg 
| “It is rather interesting to note that being held. It was also found that in tical vork, guarding against this } ing 
PA tis : eoinge through the evolution the men eae WOFR, SUSIE Sees: WS DeMe 
|one of your national magazines gave too technical; keep the territories small 


who had come in from the surrounding 
towns would not step up and take part. 
By holding a school in each paid de- 


and \ithout too large a class, and in 


notice only a few days ago that some 
dividual instruction.” 


people in the United States are trying 

















——————_—__—_ -——-—, to make it necessary to change our P : a ~ -—- - 
border, which is now marked only by partment and having a separate school : . 
' ; an occasional post, to one where armed for volunteer firemen, the State of Indi- Joint Committee Passes 
soldiers stand on guard. In the Sep — has_ overcome two of the mistakes Resolution n G i 
‘tember 11 issue of ‘Life’ magazine, on °! the urst a school. P . ” aterm 
page 84, there is a photograph of one Fine Points Emphasized At a meeting of the Joint Committee 
of your minority group leaders, one “From the Indiana experience under on Interpretation and Complaint held on 
Joseph C. McWilliams, who, according Marshal Smith the five most injpor- Ji ergo 3, 1935, the following resolution 
to this caption, called for an armed at- tant factors to be considered in plan- Wwas unanimously adopted : 
Resolved, that a signatory company 
‘o the articles of agreement between fire, 
marine and casualty companies would be 
——— ——<—— acting contrary to the spirit of such 








agreement, if they in any way aided or 
assisted in requesting or soliciting any 
insurance commissioner to amend, mod 
ify or alter the terms of the nation-wide 
definition as adopted by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
If any signatory company considers that 
e a change of any portion of the definition 
should be made, the suggestion and the 
ran nion reasons therefor should be referred by 
such signatory company to the joint com- 
e mittee for consideration.” 
\t a meeting of the joint committee 
Underwriters held on September 22, 1939, the follow- 
ing resolution was unz inimously adopted: 
“Resolved, that a signatory company 
| to the articles of agreement between fire, 
marine and casualty companies would be 
FACULTATIVE acting contrary to the spirit of such 
agreement if they in any way aided or 
assisted in requesting or soliciting any 
insurance commissioner to rule on any 


° 
é Ll VL 4 WU v a VL < é question which is within the jurisdiction 
of the joint committee. 
“If any insurer claims to be aggrieved 
by an interpretation or ruling of the 


AS Fire and Allied Lines ; joint committee, an appeal may be taken 





to the committee for the definition and 
interpretation of underwriting powers of 
the National Association of Insurance 
A Commissioners of the United States. 


Fester, (Article IX of the Agreement.)” 


TO ACT AS TOASTMASTER 


60 0 p A G F N CY F M4 * Survivors of the U. S. S. Covington, 
+) f e rgi naval troop transport that was torpedoed 


and sunk by a German submarine in the 


Bay of Biscay off the coast of France 
COMPANY | & arfung during the World War, will hold a re- 








union dinner at the Hotel Lombardy in 
Attorneys New York tomorrow evening. Captain 
Y Edward C. Holden, Jr., of the United 


| JOHN A. HEINZE, MANAGER States P. & I. Agency, will act as toast- 
master. 
| 





90 JOHN STREET-NEW YORK THOMPSON MADE PRESIDENT 


The Minneapolis Underwriters Asso- 
ciation (fire) has elected R. A. Thompson 
president, George Nelson vice-president, 


George Thompson secretary - trenm@mrer, 
SSS eS | LL manager. 
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Western Department 


Southwestern Dept. 


Pacific Department 
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844 Rush St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


912 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 


220 Bush St. 


an Francisco, Calif. 


FIRE BUG—harsh name for a 
cigarette forgetter. LOYALTY GROUP 
agents will insure against property 
loss—but a human life is a high 
price to pay for a habit. It’s up 


to you to prevent careless fires. 


eA, 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 


Foreign Department 
111 John St. 
New York, New York 


Canadian Departments 
461 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


ia? 





Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters ® Keystone Underwriters 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
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Why Mortgage Banks Based On Property-Life 


Insurance Are Held Indispensable Today 


By Hans Heymann, Ph.D. 


Research Professor of Economics, Rutgers University 


essential to this 
efficiency and 


Mortgage banks are 
country to give system, 
liquidity to the field of mortgage invest- 
ment. That a mortgage bank system 
will do this if properly set up and prop- 
erly safeguarded is evidenced by the 
experience of many years in twenty-two 
foreign nations. 

It is natural that the characteristics 
and significance of mortgage banks are 
not completely understood in this coun- 
try which has never enjoyed the benefits 
which they can provide. But at the 
same time opposition to their establish- 
ment, based on the assumption that they 
will provide simply another cred't agency 
similar to our old mortgage guarantce 
companies, will not solve the pressing 
problem of how to secure sound and 
liquid mortgage investments. It is not 
claimed that a system of mortgage banks 
would create an immediate tremendous 
upward surge in building, but it is cer- 
tain that such a system would provide 
the opportunity whereby investments 


could be made in this field through 
readily marketable and sound sccurities 
yielding a fair rate of return. 


Experience of the Depression 

The situation is this: during the boom 
of the 1920’s and during the crashes of 
1929 and 1931, America encompassed dis- 
astrous attempts of mortgage financing, 
based on inadequate knowledge of prop- 
erty values and appropriate city plann- 
ing, so-called guaranteed mortgage bond 
insurance and so on. Since this period 


of calamities nothing has been done to 
replace the then prevailing mortgage 
financing scheme. There may be noted 


here the great economic loss and incon- 
venience caused by the failure of num- 
bers of savings and loan associations, of 
mortgage guarantee companies and the 
difficulties encountered by insurance 
companies and savings banks, and in 
consequence the general apathy and 
agony which followed 

If at that time or later our financiers 
had introduced the mortgage bank sys- 
tem in the United States we would to- 
day be in a happier position than we 
are. Private enterprise would have 
mastered the situation. Sound methods 
would have been developed for utilizing 
the savings of the public and idle pri- 
vate capital, to create and maintain ade- 
quate housing for the public and at the 
same time for the payment of an appro- 
priate return on the money so used. 

Instead of creating such a classical and 
systematized mortgaze banking apparatus’ 
the initiative of private enterprise was 
definitely lost. Instead of using privately 
owned mort banks under state 
supervision which have centuries of fav- 
orable experience abroad as an integral 
part of the economic structure of nations 
and an adjunct to financial planning 
in the fields of housing, agriculture, 
shipbuilding and industry, little of a 
constructive nature was done by private 
lenders. Lending institutions were forced 
to use all efforts to satisfy the mortgage 
market directly instead of being able to 
use more easily liquidable real estate 
securities, which in their old forms were 
discredited and _ practically eliminated 
from the market. 





Huge Funds Seek Investment 


The consequence was that gigantic 


amounts of money piled un in our lend- 
ing institutions, increased by the stream 
of European monies which flowed into 
our banks and savings banks, etc., chiefly 


scare, trying to find 
profitable investment, 
but in vain. The long term creative credit 
apparatus was not constructed to func- 
tion on the one hand as liquid and safe 
investment facility for investors, or on 


by reason of war 
constructive and 


the other hand as creative building 
facility for housing and production. Pri- 
vate capital was more and more losine 


its balance. The only hopeful signs were 
the activities and splendid research work 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
and their slow progress towards some 
solution of this National problem. . 
Constructively thinking American citi- 
zens, such as Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man, State Superintendent of Insurance? 
Louis H. Pink, Professor Finkelst in and 
many others, have for more than five 
years diagnosed the situation clearly and 
have stressed the fact that private en- 
terprise in the lending and building field 


can be maintained only if mortgage 
banks with the certainty of income, 
liquidity and confidence they enjoy, are 


allowed to play their natural, adequate 
and indispensable part in our national 
capital economy. But year by year 


passed without action—not to the benefit 
of the country. 
Mobilize Long-Term Credits 

The reasons why mortgage banks are 
needed go beyond the fact that they 
induce private capital to be invested in 
this field. But it must be remembered 
that most of our money lending institu- 
tions, although they may be excessively 
liquid at the present time, cannot and 
should not invest much of those liquid 
funds in long-term and illiquid m _ rtga: es, 
while mortgage banks mobilize the long- 
term credits in a general fund securing 
these debentures. In their chief func- 
tions most of our money lending institu- 
tions are not building enterprises and 
mainly serve wholly different purposes. 
It is a world- wide established princ: ‘ple 
that savings banks, as well as life in- 
surance companies, trust companies and 
others, shall only use a wisely restricted 
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SPECIALISTS DEMAND 


FIRE INSURANCE 


HE executives of several leading industrial and 
utility corporations were recently asked 
what standards they set in placing fire insurance. 


lished record with regard to: 


Financial Strength 
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Without exception, these specialized buyers of insur- 
ance replied that their first requirement is an estab- . 
+ Prompt payment of claims = 


Efficient inspection service + 


Atlantic fully meets these requirements. 
background of 97 years of financial stability. 
lects its risks by careful inspection, in order to assure 
prompt and ungrudging payment of claims when loss 
Atlantic 
and profit-participating, regardless of individual loss 
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part of their funds for investment in 
long-term and illiquid credits. 

It may be that even this restricted 
percentage satisfies the present need i 
mortgages. If that is so. it only shows 
how inadequate and insufficient the hous- 
ing and building supply has become in 
America and how the whole situation 
of idle and unnatural liquidity is un- 
sound and flimsy. In fact, America is 
today short of four to five million hous- 
ing opportunities. 

We must not be deceived by the 
momentary state of extraordinary liquid- 
ity of institutions and the pressure of 
vast amounts of money on the market 
of our country. The laws of liquidity 
and preparedness can never be abolished. 
A European war or an_ international 
peace or an industrial boom, ete. can 
change the state of liquidity; and our 
hypertrophy in money, gold and capital 
can be changed into the reverse situa- 


tion. For the trustees of the people’s 
savings, liquidity must be supreme law 
and not “frozen assets.” 


Money lending institutions must at all 
times be prepared to face mass require- 
ments in case of war, runs on financial 
institutions, epidemics and so on. 

Life insurance companies, for instance, 
must be able to liquidate a large part 
of their investments at any time, if and 
when their liquid funds are needed for 


indemnities, payments due, policy loans 
and the like. 
On the other hand, money lenders 


must not only select the safest invest- 
ments but also those with adequate in- 
terest returns. However, as they can 
only invest limited amounts for a fixed, 
long term, they are badly in need of 
first class investment possibilities which 
can be mobilized or demobilized any 
time. 
Search for Safe Investments 

But how can we find investment facili- 
ties which combine a high degree of safe- 
ty and liquidity with fair interest returns 
of about 3% to 4%? 


There can be only one answer to this 
creative and _ constructive investment 
question: America must be supplied with 


institutions which can be found in uni- 
versally established and _ thoroughly 
proved mortgage banks. 

The market for long-tern, F.H.A. in- 
sured mortgages which today exists in 
the United States will practically disap- 
pear in the moment of money shortage 
in America. This would gravely en- 
danger those institutions, which perhaps 
might have invested too large a share of 
their liquid funds in long-term mort- 
gages. Mortgage bank debentures, how- 
ever, have always sucessfully weathered 
times of lesser liquidity and depression. 

Space does not permit a repeated ex- 
planation of why mortgage banks are 
different from mortgag* guarantee com- 
panies and should not be confused with 
them; why they are safe and sound and 
highly liquid; why they do not compete 
with other mortgage lending institutions 
such as savings banks or savings, building 
and loan associations and others, but 
will only valuably supplement them; why 
life insurance companies, trust compa- 
nies, savings banks, banks, etc. need mort- 
gage banks more for their investments 
than any other institution; why mortgage 
banks can and must take into consider- 
ation the individual local characteristics 
of real estate. (It is erroneous assump- 
tion that they do not.) 

3ut a point must be mentioned which 
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is vital and shows that the application 
of such institutions, however excellent 
they may be for other countries, cannot 
be generalized and adapted arbitrarily 
to our country. 

Tie-Up With Property-Life Insurance 


In my article in the News Bulletin of 
the New York State Savings Banks As- 
sociation of February 24 I endeavored 
to explain “why in America with its 
material and moral hazards in the build- 
ing field, mortgage banks should only 
be constructed if they go hand in hand 
with property-life insurance. Such new 
protection of the investment would mean 
for the mortgagor: higher mortgages on 
longer and cheaper terms; and for the 
mortgage banks and other money lending 
institutions, a new collateral and safe- 
guard indispensable to sound mortgage 
banking in this country, greater profit 
and security. 

“Once a ready market is prepared for 
the mortgage bank debentures and once 
thev can reasonably be made legal invest- 
ments for trust funds, they can be sold 
any day at the stock exchange without 
material loss, and the new flow of pri- 
vate capital, still reluctant or restricted, 
can safely be led towards the building 
market. These mortgage bank deben- 
tures would mean, for the real estate 
broker and agent and the money lender, 
banker, savings banker, stock exchange 
broker and issuing houses in Wall Street 
a new great source of income, which can 
hardly be allowed to be left untouched 
in this country. 

“On this basis the hundreds of crea- 
tive mortgage banks could safely be con- 
structed to cover the need and the mort- 
gage bank debentures could be made 
eligible for the investment of trust funds.” 

In other words all those private in- 
vestors who by virtue of their statutes 
and character can only invest small por- 
tions of their funds directly in mort- 
gages, would be able to invest greater 
parts of their funds in mortgage bank 
debentures because of their stability and 
liquidity. 


Could Lend to Full Amount of Property 


It would not be a “favored treatment” 
if mortgage banks would be given the 
right to lend more than 60% of the ap- 
praised value if, for instance, the guaran- 
tee insurance of the F.H.A. up to 90% 





Example for an investment status of a 
lending institution without mortgage 
bank facilities. 

a) Direct mortgages on real estate: 

10% of all assets. 

b) Directly owned property and land: 

up to 10% of all assets. 

c) “Frozen assets”: 10% and more of 

all assets. 

d) No real estate securities, except 

overhanging bonds _ originating 
previously to 1931. 





were present. We go further than that. 
Any money lending institution which— 
in place of the minimum 2% amortiza- 
tion of the credit—or as part of such 
amortization, uses a property-life insur- 
ance policy, written for the full value 
and for the full life time of the property 
and assigned to the mortgagee with all 
rights and benefits, can lend on that 
property up to the full amount and for 
the full life term of the policy, if only 
the payment of the property-life insur- 
eo were guaranteed by the 


In European practice similar rights, 
to extend the volume and the term of 
the mortgage loans, were given to mort- 
gage banks. 

The assumption “that England’s ex- 
Perience in building 3,500,000 homes in 
recent years is sometimes cited as the 
reason why this country should embark 
on the mortgage bank experiment” is 
in fact wrong; but we have never heard 
that such assumption did exist or was 
advanced publicly. Mortgage banks had 
no connection with the English building 


boom which was financed by building 
societies which have some similarity with 
our savings, building and loans associa- 
tions. 

But there is a principle difference be- 
tween the English and the Amer‘can 
housing practice. The British look upon 
housing more as an investment, the 
Americans more as a speculation; and 
the question has often been discussed 
how we could profit by the English ex- 
perience and practice. We know that 
speculation is a major driving force; 
builders are motivated by a proper desire 
for profit but they have not been able 
to get their profit out of excellent con- 
struction. This is a vital problem fo~ 
our nation which can largely be solved 
through our combined insurance and 
credit system. : 

Building Corporations 


For the solution of the question of 
how the equity for building or large 
scale housing projects could be provided, 
we would like to suggest that life in- 
surance companies and other lending in- 
stitutions should sponsor and foster in- 
dependent private large building corpora- 
tions as they have done in England, for 
instance. Such big building corporations 
should be encouraged by the money 
lenders through providing them with 
necessary mortgage funds for a period 
of years. But these building corpora- 
tions should be well controlled and super- 
vised with regard to their building prac- 
tices, depreciation and replacement policy. 

In principle, money lending institutions 
such as savings banks, life insurance 
companies, trust companies, etc., should 
never be encouraged to own property 
in the first place. This is and has al- 
ways proved to be in contradiction to 
sound business policy. They should, 
therefore, prefer to sponsor and foster 
mortgage banks as well as building cor- 
porations. 

One day in the near future most of our 
money lenders will join in the introduc- 
tion of these institutions and in the not 
too distant future the investment status 
of our lending institutions will show an 
entirely different picture. 


Comparisons 


A comparison between the present and 
the future investment status under appli- 
cation of mortgage banks can best be 
illustrated by an example: 


Example for a _ future’ investment 
status of a lending institution on the 
basis of the facilities of the combined 
mortgage bank and property-life in- 
surance system. 

*a) Direct mortgages on real estate: 

10% of all assets. 

b) Directly owned property and land: 
about 10% of all assets. 

c) “Frozen assets”: probably _ less 
than 7% of all assets. 

*1) Mortgage Bank debenture based 
on property, protected by prop- 
erty-life and/or F.H.A._ insur- 
ance: 18% of all assets. 

*The proportion of d) to a) can be, 

for instance, 3 to 1, at least. 


In most countries of the world lend- 
ing institutions such as life insurance 
companies, savings banks, etc., live and 
cooperate peacefully and harmoniously 
with mortgage banks. Why not in the 
United States? 

Let us reassure those. who have any 
fears on the subject that mortgage 
banks are not to be considered com- 
petitors, but are indispensable liquida- 
tors of long-term credits into small 
units of securities which combine all 
advantages of real estate investments 
without their disadvantages. Mortgage 
banks will compete least of all with 
loan associations or savings banks be- 
cause they favor medium-sized real es- 
tate and large scale housing invest- 
ments. (The average mortgage lent by 
savings banks in 1938, for instance, 
amounted to about $5,000 only.) 


Aid to Long-Lived Capital Goods 


The long-term credit and insurance 
system of mortgage banks and property- 
(Continued on: Page 24) 
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National Fire Group 
Advances E. R. Hindley 


ASSOCIATE MGR. PACIFIC DEPT. 





Has Been in Charge of Brokerage and 
Service Department in New York 


City; Succeeds Van Orden 


The National Fire Group of Hartford, 
composed of the National Fire, M 
ics & Traders, Transcontinental and 
Franklin National of New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of E. R. Hind 
of the brek 
this 


chan- 


ley, who-has been in clhiarge 


department for 


erage and servic 





Pach Bros 

EDWARD R. HINDLEY 
group in New York City, to the position 
of associate manager of the Pacific de 
partment of the National Fire Group in 


San Francisco 
Mr. Hindley graduated from Yale Uni 
i force of the 


versity; served in the air 
United States during the Worll War, 
and then spent three years in Karachi 


India as a representative of the Standord 
Oil Co. of New York. He went to the 
National Fire Group after this and spent 
considerable time in the home office 


Hartford and many veacs in the field 
Mr. Hindley succeeds Walter Var 

Orden as associate manager in the 

Pacific department. The business of the 


National Fire Group in its Pacific de 


partment is under the management of 
Willard O. Wayman, general manager, 
and L. G. Feyen and E. R. Hindley, 
issociate managers 


Mortgage Banks 


(Continued from Page 23) 

life insurance, in some instances super- 
protected through F.H.A. guarantee in- 
surance, will mean for large-scale and 
long-lived capital goods in the fields of 
housing, shipbuilding and industry, what 
the introduction of instalment finance 
once meant to the automotive and other 
industries on a short-term basis. Amer 
ica’s construction and production will 
profit from this system as automotive 
industries once profited by the increase 


in sale broug about by the instal 
ment finance system 

We are convinced that in this way 
the gap can be bridged between govern 


ment and private enterprise 

Once this fact is appreciated 
queries of possible competition with 
existing lending institutions and sound 
business policy will be swept aside as 
incorrect, for America is quick to ac 
cept a system which has proven sound 
and which will be to its benefit. 


the 


MANY SCHOOL FIRES 
School fires in Ontario, believed to be 
of incendiary origin, were a feature of 
the September fire losses in Canada. 
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Insurance Commissioner For 
Canadian Nat’! Railways 


The appointment of H. C. Carrington 
to the position of insurance commissioner 
for the Canadian National Railways, with 
office at Montreal, is announced by 
Charles D. Cowie, treasurer of the com 
pany Mr. Carrington succeeds Wil- 
liam Y. Muirhead, recently deceased. 
\s insurance commissioner Mr. Carring 
ton has under his jurisdiction insurance 
matters pertaining to all the property of 
the Canadian National Railways, its 
steamships and subsidiary companies, as 
well as the new Trans-Canada Air Lines. 

Mr. Carrington was born at Toronto 
in 1899 and was educated at local public 
schools and colleges. He began his ca- 
service in the insurance 


reer in railway 
department of the Canadian Northern 
Railway as office boy in 1913. He was 


made junior clerk in that department in 
1915 and was promoted to clerk in 1918. 
Following amalgamation of the various 
railways into the Canadian National sys 
tem, he was transferred to Montreal in 
the same capacity with the insurance de 
partment in 1923, serving as clerk until 
1932 when he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of chief clerk, which post he held 
until advancing to his present position 


E. H. Clarkson Agency 
Sup’t of National Fire 


Vice-President R. M. Anderson of the 
National Fire Group has announced the 
appointment to become effective Novem- 
ber 1 of Special Agent Ellis H. Clarkson 
to the position of agency superintendent 
at the home office in Hartford. Mr. 
Clarkson has served the National Fire 
Group as a fieldman in the State of 
Oklahoma, 


He is well and favorably known 
throughout the state. He is the Most 
Loyal Gander of the Oklahoma Pond 


of the Blue Goose. When Mr. Clarkson 
assumes his new responsib lities at Hart- 
ford he will along with other duties aid 
in the supervision of the National Fire 
Group’s business in Oklahoma. 

To succeed Mr. Clarkson, Vice-Presi- 


dent Anderson announces the appoint- 
ment of Hall Warren as special agent 
with headquarters at Oklahoma City. 


Mr. Warren has been closely identified 
with the insurance business in the state 
for some twelve years. 


ANADARKO ACENCY SOLD 
The Balew agency at Anadarko, Okla., 
has been purchased by William Erdman. 


Explains Premium and Loss 


Operations Under U. S. Fund 


One of London Lloyd’s brokers has 
informed an American client that crea- 
tion of the $40,000,000 trust fund with 
the City Bank Farmers Trust Co, in 
New York will necessitate some changes 
in the present methods of accounting 
and payment. In the future all premium 
bills due for payment in London will be 
collected by the National City Bank of 
New York and handed over to the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co. as trustees for 
the These payments will 
not come into the hands of the London 


underwriters. 


brokers but the bank will pass the 
brokerage on direct to the London 
brokers. Continuing this letter from 


the Lloyd’s broker says: 

“Claims.—As soon as claims have been 
passed by the underwriters, they will 
notify the appropriate office at Lloyd’s, 
who, in turn, will instruct the American 
trustees, by cable if necessary, to pay 
the money over. In the case of small 
claims where the practice has been to 
credit them in the monthly account this 
procedure can continue.” 
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WILL 


GOOD 


The Supreme Court of the United States has 
as “the disposition of the customer to 


| return to the place where he has been well served.” 


The “Springfield Group” strives in every way 


to build up the good will value of its organization. 


The SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Geo. G. Bulkley, President 
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Dominge and Lael Issue Fifth 
Edition of Book on Underwriting 


fifth edition of “Fire Insurance 
Inspection and Underwriting,” a _ valu- 
able book written by Charles C. Do- 
minge and Walter O. Lincoln, has just 
been published by the Spectator Co. 
For vears this book has been in de- 
mand with fire underwriters, inspectors 
and others. Containing 1,072 pages and 
treating more than 5,000 subjects, the 
book is priced at $6.50 a copy. 

This entirely rewritten and modern- 
ized edition contains not only subjects 
covered in earlier editions but also haz- 
ards of television, air conditioning, re- 
frigeration, plastics, glass blocks. Ap- 
praisals and schedule rating are also new 


subiects. 

The encyclopedic handbook pre- 
sents in alphabetical arrangement defi- 
nitions of insurance terms, descriptions 
of processes of manufacture and mate- 
rials used by mercanti'e and manufactur- 
ing establishments. The subjects cov- 
ered embrace practically all fire and 
special hazards of chemicals, processes 
and materials used in manufacture or 
commerce, standard fire insurance policy 
conditions, descriptions of vi arious forms 
of insurance, definitions of insurance 
words and phrases, dangerous subjects 
under trade names, lessons from serious 
fires, effect of fire, smoke and water 
on various commodities. 

Both authors are well known fire in- 
surance men. Born in New York City, 
Mr. Dominge has spent nearly forty-five 
years on William Street. He started 
with a broker and followed this with a 
connection with the old Citizens Insur- 
ance Co. He was next eleven years with 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
and after that more than twenty years 
with insurance companies. Since 1933 
he has been in charge of local engineer- 
ing and production department of the 
Commercial Union. He lectures on fire 
insurance subjects at City College and 
the Y.M.C.A. 

Mr. Lincoln has been in insurance 
for nearly forty years. After serving 
with several companies he became a map 


The 





Results in New York 
Bridge League Games 


The opening session of duplicate play 
in the New York Insurance Bridge 
League was held October 5. High 
scores in the two sections were as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1: First, J. T. Browne and H. 
Alcabes, New York Underwriters; sec- 
ond, tie between two teams composed of 
Charles Schumacher and Don Doughty, 
Indemnity of North America, and R. A. 
Kearney, Sun Indemnity, 
Kraemer, Muller-Kraemer agency. 

Section 2: First, tie between two 
teams composed of Rex Dennant, Elicl 
& Loeb, and Harry Reeve, Lethbridge 
& Co. and E. U. Richards, Recording & 
Statistical Corp., and S. H. Davey, Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation; third, H. Atkins and F. Gleim. 
The next regular session will be held 


October 19. 





CANADIAN 1938 FIRE LOSSES 

Final and complete figures on Cana- 
da’s 1938 fire loss record are now avail- 
able and the total fire loss for the year 
is definitely set at $25,899,180. This was 
the highest figure since 1933. Fire losses, 
however, were still well below the aver- 
age of $33,400,000 for the ten years 
ended with 1938. In 1929 fire losses 
amounted to $47,400,000. From there 
they gradually fell till they reached a 
low point of $21,500,000 in 1936. 


TRAVELERS FIRE CHANGES 
Charles E. Griffith, Jr.. assistant man- 
ager of the Travelers Fire and Charter 
Oak Fire in the New Orleans branch 
office, has been transferred to the Okla- 
homa City branch office as assistant 
manager, effective October 1, and will 





make that office his headquarters. 


and 5; ee. 


cler 


serv 
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now 
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the National 
tion will hold a preliminary meeting in 


AIR CONDITIONING MEETING 
The committee on air conditioning of 
Fire Protective Associa- 


New York City on October 20 to out- 
line its program for the winter. The 
, , chairman is C: ‘hee c, Balti 
k for Banta, following which he - , die irl Wheelock, Baltimore, 
and the secretary, J. L. King, New 


ed many years with the Great Amer- 

as chief inspector. He next served 
secretary of Mills & Honness and 
is New York metropolitan under- 
er for the Fireman’s Fund. 


York. 


NEW ENGLAND FIRE IN B. C. 
New England Fire has received a 
British Columbia license. 
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MARINE INSTITUTE MEETS 
Five directors to serve for three 


elected at the 


years 


were forty-first annual 


meeting of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters last week. They 
are John T. Byrne, Hawley T. Chester, 


W. J. Roberts and Wil- 

Officers and standing 
institute will be 
directors at 


Harold Jackson, 
liam D. Winter. 
committees of the 


elected by the a later date. 
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GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Incorporated 1872 


GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Incorporated 1926 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Incorporated 1897 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Incorporated 1928 


DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. + Incorporated 1866 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. + Incorporated 1910 


THE NORTH CAROLINA HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH, N. C. + Incorporated 1868 


COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. + Incorporated 1832 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, O. + Incorporated 1914 


CASUALTY - 


Great American 


MONTREAL ° 


SURETY 





SAN FRANCISCO | 

















DANIEL R. ACKERMAN. . New York City 


Vice-President ond Ses Great American 
Insurance Compan, 


EARL D. BABST.......... New York City 


Chairman of the Board, American Sugar Refining 
mpany 








H. DONALD CAMPBELL. New York City 
President, Chase National Bank of New York 


ARTHUR O. CHOATE... .New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 


JOHN M. DAVIS........ New York City 


President, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co. 


$e 








DIRECTORS GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
JESSE S. PHILLIPS...... 


| LOUIS W. DOMMERICH . New York City 


L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commission Merchants 


JOHN H. HILLMAN, JR..... . Pittsburgh 
Chairman of the Board, Hillman Coal & Coke Co. 


EUSTIS L. HOPKINS...... New York City 


Chairman of the Board, Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON... .New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


SAMUEL McROBERTS. .. .New York City 
ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS. New York City 


Vice-President, Great American Insurance 
Company 








po ee: eee New York City 


President, Great American Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies 





.New York City 

Vice-President, Great American Insurance Com- 
pany. Formerly Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York 


HOWARD C. SMITH.,.... New York City 
Estate Trustee 
PHL STOR? sivcc cc ecvesc Boston 


Chairman of Executive Committee, The First 
National Bank of Boston 


ROY BWR oisiss sss New York City 


President, Western Union Telegraph Company 


GARRARD B. WINSTON. New York City 
Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys 
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MID-YEAR SITE NOT PICKED 


National Aasesetinn ut Insurance Agents 
Leaders Defer Decision Until Hotel 
Facilities Are Studied 
Officers and members of the executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents met last Friday 
morning at the Hotel Statler in Bos- 
ton, following conclusion of the annual 
convention, to consider selection of the 
city for the 1940 mid-year meeting of the 
association. No final action was taken, 
however. The committee has received 
invitations from several cities but will 
not reach a decision until the hotel situ- 
ation in each has been studied thorough- 
lv. By following this plan the committee 
has more opportunity for advantageous 
hotel arrangements than after a city has 

been named. 

The executive committee last week ap- 
proved in principle a program in coopera- 
tion with credit men in connection with 
a plan for the analysis of insurance 
requirements and a committee will b 
named to carry this work forward. This 
is in connection with the proposed “fact 


finder” discussed at the convention and 
already endorsed by agents and credit 
men in several states. 

The Insurance Women of New Jersey 


were represented at the annual conven- 
tion by about nine members. 
In a story published last week con- 


cerning the career of President Sidnev 
O. Smith through a typographical error 
a sentence about the 1936 tornado at 
Gainesville, Ga., read that the storm de- 
stroyed the building in which his offices 


were located “but unfortunately spared 
his residence.” Obviously the word “un 
fortunately” should have read “fortu- 


nately.” 


RE-ELECT BUCINO PRESIDENT 

Frank Bucino of Hoboken was re- 
elected president of the Underwriters 
Association of Hudson County at a din- 
ner meeting at the Carteret Club, Jer- 


sey Citv. recently William Dite of 
Union City, is vice-president; John 
Rosamond of fTersev Citv, treasurer; 
Mrs. Cristine B. Nolan of North Ber- 
gen, recording secretary, and James 
Ransom of Jersey City, financial secre- 
tarv. The organization plans to meet 
once a month in the various Hudson 
municipalities The next meeting will 
be in mid-October, probably in Ho- 
boken 

N. J. RURAL AGENTS’ FORUM 
\ forum for rural agents was held 
Tuesday evening at Salem, N. J., for 
agents in Cumberland, Salem, Glouces- 
ter and Cape May counties. J. Victor 


Herd, vice-president of the Fire Asso- 
ciation, spoke on business interruption 
insurance. This forum was sponsored 
by the New Tersey Association of Un 
derwriters. H. Donald Holmes is edu- 
cational chairman and Arthur T. Riedel 
rural agents’ chairman of the associa 
tion and Dean Macgeorge and O. W. 
Acton were the Salem forum chairmen 
Mur phy, Tr., an 


Charles FL insurance 


broker with offices at 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York City, died Monday at his 
home in New York following a heart 
attack. He was 55 years old and a 
nephew of the late Charles F. Murphy, 
for years leader of Tammany Hall. Mr 
Murphy had been in insurance for thirty 
six vears. He is survived by h‘s widow, 


a brother and a sister. 


Fire Prevention 
(Continued from Page 1) 


head of the arson bureau, and T. Alfred 
Fleming, in charge of the conservation 
department and the one who had much 
to do with arranging the whole program. 
Numerous insurance men were among 
the audience at the Fair show. 

Mayor La Guardia told those at the 
Fair and the radio audience that New 
York expects to continue to improve its 
fire department and ever to maintain 
highest standards. He praised the loy- 
alty and efficiency of the department. 
\s he spoke a few drop of rain fell and 
in a humorous vein he said C ommissioner 
McElligott “provided the rain to give 
the full effect of a sprinkler ees in 
operation.” 


Commissioner McElligott, in a_ half 
hour address, told the purpose of Fire 
Prevention Week and asked for the full 


cooperation of every fire department in 
the country to make the public fire pre- 
vention conscious. Benefits of this work 
can be increased greatly if the campaign 
is kept active during the entire year. 
Trained speakers from fire departments 
are available as speakers, he said, and 
these facilities should be used. New 
York City has such a squad of firemen 
speakers who addressed more than 1.709 
meetings last year. He told of the 50% 
reduction in fire losses in New York 
City in recent years and offered a set 
of “Ten Commandments” for guidance 
of individuals in removing fire hazards 
in the home. 
Following his 


” 


“rookies” in the 


talk 
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PHOENIX OF LONDON--AMERICAN 
ee ae FIDELITY -PHENIX 


COMPLETE 
FACILITIES 


Service Since 1894 


HARTFORD~ NATIONAL— FIREMAN'S FUND 
NORTH AMERICA U 


S. FIRE FRANKLIN 


EXPERIENCE 
CO-OPERATION 


O’'GORMAN & YOUNG, Inc. 


A LEADING NEW JERSEY AGENCY 


1172 RAYMOND BOULEVARD - 


New York Brokerage 


110 William Street 


FIRE ASSN AGRI 
NEWARK FIRE ST 


PAUL 
Fire Department provided a thrilling ex- 
hibition of aerial ladder drills, including 
jumping into fire nets from heights of 


forty feet and more. 
President Layton’s Talk 
Mr. Layton in his talk said that prop- 


erty fire loss in the last twenty years has 
amounted to nearly nine billion dollars, 
representing an average destruction of 
more than a million dollars each day. 
The battle against fire is far from won, 
he cautioned. 

It was on October 9, 1911, that Fire 
Prevention Day was inaugurated, Mr. 
Layton continued, and first observed 
throughout the United States. Ageres- 


sive efforts were required in succeeding 


years to make the public more conscious 
ravages of fire and perhaps the 
promoting 


of the 


greatest factor in organized 


ULTURAL HANOVER N Y. UNDERWRITERS 


SPRINGFIELD F 





NEWARK, N. J. 


Office 
W. E. Craig, Mgr. 


ROYAL 
&M SUN NORWICH UNIODP 

public efforts was provided by the ex- 
perience of the entire nation joining 
hands to win the first World War. In 
1917 President Wilson called on the 
country to conserve national resouzces 
aginst fire damage. 

In 1922 a whole week was first set 
aside for fire prevention efforts and since 
then each president has in turn issued 
an annual appeal to the nation. At the 
conclusion of his talk Mr. Layton intro- 
duced General Manager Mallalieu of the 
National Board who outlined fire preven- 
tion activities of the board and what the 
public can do toward safeguarding itself 
against fire. 


c. C. COOK DIES IN BUFFALO 

Charles C. Cook, 68, insurance agent, 
died at his home at Buffalo, N. Y., last 
week after a short illness. 
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Chubb on War Risk Insurance As 
Affected by Air Bombing Hazard 


Hendon Chubb, head of Chubb & Son 
of New York, one of the leading marine 
insurance underwriting offices in this 
country, discussed the increasing menace 
of airplanes in warfare in the course of 
a talk he gave Monday before the Na- 
tional Fore‘gn Trade Convention at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York. He said 
that never before did he face problems 
of underwriting war risks so unwillingly 
as now. Few if any underwriters wel- 
come the responsibilities of war risk in- 
surance under present conditions and 
many, he said, would willingly see the 
war risk business pass to others, if duty 
allowed, for they recognize possibilities 
of disaster never before faced. 

Speaking of present-day war hazards, 
Mr. Chubb said that “the submarine is 
still a great menace but it is not the 
submarine of the great war. In fact 
it is now a submersible cruiser with a 
range far greater and a power of staying 
away from its base for a much longer 
time. Whether the means of defense 
against it kept pace with its develop- 
ment or, as I think probable, have even 
gone a step further. is yet to be dem- 
onstrated, but in addition we now have 
a new factor and that is destruction by 
airplane. 

“The Spanish civil war showed how 
effective airplanes can be used against 
merchantmen and even since then there 
has been a great development in the 
range and power of this arm. But the 
airplane has introduced another element 
which seems to me, as an underwriter, 
to be of major importance and that is 
its threat to seaports. 


A New Hazard 


“In the previous war when a _ vessel 
entered the defenses at the entrance 
to a seaport, the war hazards were 
practically at an end. This is not the 
case under present conditions and fur- 
ther under the previous conditions of 
warfare each unit could be counted as 
a separate hazard; now many units can 
be exposed to the same calamity and 
we have to face a conflagration hazard 
that did not ex'st in the last war. 

“In war risk insurance there are two 
distinct phases. The first is when a war 
becomes threatening and continues up 
to the time when war is declared. The 
second is when war has become a fact. 
In this present war we have, to some 
extent, gone beyond the first phase. In 
naming rates and accepting liabilities 
during this phase we had to consider, 
first. the probability of war and_ its 
probable date of commencement, and, 
secondly, all the factors relating to cap- 
ture, seizure and 
commenced. 

“While we 


have to an extent 


J. H. Doyle 


(Continued from Page 18) 


gone 





Doyle, is socially prominent in Essex 
County. 

No mention of General Counsel Doyle 
ould be complete without reference to 
Miss Lillie MacAndrews, his secretary 
and assistant. She has been associated 
with him during nearly his entire con- 
nection with the National Board and 
enjoys the respect and friendship of top- 
ranking company executives, attorneys 
and all others who visit Mr. Doyle’s 
office at 85 John Street, New York City. 
Her gracious personality, her wit ana 
her wide range of knowledge of the 
law make her invaluable to Mr. Doyle 
and the National Board. : 





H. D. GIBSON HOME DIRECTOR 

Harvey D. Gibson, chairman of the 
board, president and director of the 
Manufacturers Trust Co. of New York, 
has been elected a director of the Home 
of New York to succeed the late Charles 
.. Tyner. 


sinking after it has’ 


beyond this phase in the existing war, 
yet only to an extent for countries that 
are neutral today and to which ship- 
ments are being made, may become at 
any moment engaged in hostilities. 
“How do we arrive at the rates now 
being charged? These rates are based 
upon the combined judgment of a num- 
ber of experienced men as to the hazards 
involved. Undoubtedly judgment must 
play an equal part with experience in 
fixing such rates and that experience 
at the opening of a war can only be 
based upon our experience during the 


Home Promotiors 


(Continued from Page 18) 
of companies. On Novembe- 14, 1938, 
he came to the home office and was 
made assistant general adjuster. 

Mr. Gifford was born on June 3, 1897, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and attended the 
local schools there. He entered the in- 
surance business in the Eastern and 
brokerage departments of the Fidel’ty- 
Phenix in 1914. He was employed by 
the Home on March 17. 1917, in the 
automobile department. On March 11, 
1935, he was made supervisor of the 
automobile department. 


FREDERICK G. POOK DEAD 


OTTO GOERINGER DIES 
Otto Goeringer, special agent in New 
Jersey for the Scottish Union & Na- 
tional, died Sunday at his home in West 
Caldwell, N. J., after a four months’ 


illness. He was 53 years old and a 
member of the New Jersey Special 
Agents Association and the Insurance 
Square Club of New Jersey. He is 


survived by his widow, a daughter, two 
brothers and one granddaughter. 


EXAMINERS MEET OCTOBER 17 
President William Dixon of the Fire 
Insurance Examiners Association of New 
York has plans for an extensive program 
of an educational nature. He will dis- 
cuss in detail the planned schedule of 
activities at the association’s first meet- 
ing for the current season. which is to 





last war. We can, from this. at least Frederick G. Pook, general manager of be held Tuesday evening, October 17, at 

have some idea of what the submarine Mercantile & General, London, died this Miller’s Restaurant, 144 Fulton Street 
4 ” . . 

hazard is. week. Dinner will be served at 6 p. m. 
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Sales Helps 








Sales are made by personal calls but... advertising 


folders sent to logical prospects prepare the way 


for your call and help you do a better selling job. 


Agents and brokers representing companies of 
- i - | 


the Fireman’s Fund Group are urged to make use 


of these valuable sales helps. 
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\n upper New York State 
told me that a city-bred girl (who had 
never been away from the metropolitan 
district) visited his family, and was de- 
lighted (being a novelty) with country 
life. She developed a desire to raise 
chickens, and asked her country friends 


agent in 


how chicks were to be fed. In a spirit 
of fun they told her she should go to 
town and get a nursing hen to “nurse” 
the chicks, which advice’ she took, 
creating a great deal of merriment at 
the village store It shows the ignor- 
ance of some city dwellers. 
7 * * 
“Brittle” 
\ favorite word with modern novel 
or story writers is “brittle,” worked to 
death. The original definition in Web 


ster’s dictionary is “easily broken,” “apt 
to break,” “fragile.” It scems to m 
that writers have changed the meaning 
of the word entirely. What, for in 
stance, does brittle talk mean? 

+ ca * 


Penmanship 

\ friend of mine, who is a poor pen 
man, though a better penman than thos¢ 
who criticize him, told me there was 
“method in his madness” in not writing 
a Spencerian hand. “You know,” said he, 
“when people have difficulty in reading 
my penmanship, the message I want to 
impart is better impressed on them by 
poor penmanship, for, if they try to 
decipher it and do it successfully, it 
makes a permanent dent on their brains 
besides affording them the mental exer- 
cise and pleasure equal to solving a 
puzzle.” To which I replied: “But sup- 
pose they are disgusted and throw your 
letter in the waste basket?” The an- 
swer: “They don’t throw my letters in 
the waste basket; they have to read 
them, for they know it will benefit them 
to read them, whether they want to or 
not. 


* * x 
Youbettown 

Many communities in any state have 

their local idioms in speech. At Og- 


densburg, N 


for instance, the ex 


clamation “You bet!” is used freely in 
every day intercourse. “Glad to have 
seen you.” Answer: “You bet.” “Nice 
morning. Answer: “You bet.” “Will 
you please do so and so?” Answer: 
“You bet.” “Good night; I am going 
to bed.” Answer: “You bet.” Some of 


us call Ogdensburg Youbettown. 
7 x oa 


Fassett House Porter 

At Wellsville, N. Y., old colored 
porter connected with the Fassett 
House was known by men all over the 
state. He had a fund of humor that 
was famous and was fostered by travel 
ing men in leisure hours by encourag- 
ing him to talk about anything. Asked 
at the Erie depot whether train number 


an 


so and so (we knew trains by numbers 
then) had arrived he would say “ 
just heard her ‘snorting’ a mile or so 
back.” 

Asked by a new traveling man wheth 
er train so-and-so would stop at a near 


invariably answered 
doesn’t even 


by station he 
“Why, number so-and-so 
hesitate at that place.” 
We often went out of our way to ask 
him these and similar queries, though 
we knew the answers well, just to hear 
him spout. He flourished in the eighties 


and nineties, and died in the nineteen 
hundreds. I can still hear in my mind’s 
ear his welcoming shout on _ stepping 


TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 





from a train: “Bus for de Fassett 
House, gem’mn” (gentlemen). 

He must have amassed a modest for- 
tune from the liberal tips we gave him. 
Like “Molly of Jamestown,” “Sarah of 
Plattsburg,” “Katie of Owego,” he was 
well liked by traveling men and liber- 
ally rewarded for taking care of us, 
when traveling involved much greater 
hardships than now. If a heavenly rail- 
road train took the Fassett Hotel’s por- 
ter to Heaven, I hope it took him direct 
without stopping at any way stations, 
or even “hesitating” on the way. There 
are only a few of us living now who 
enjoyed his unfailing humor, kindness 
and originality of expression. 

* * * 


Successful Collection Method 


I had an agent at Nigara Falls forty 


five years ago who owed us consider- 
able money. I was sent there to col- 
lect about $500, which I did in two 
weeks. \bout $150 was given to me 
after a successful game of poker one 
night. I collected about $100 by sit- 


ting in his office while he prepared Civil 
War veterans’ papers, receiving 50 cents 
from each veteran as justice of the 
peace. I also got other fees while at- 
tending his court. I did not believe in 
his gambling, but I had no qualms at 
that time to get my share of the 
“swag.” 
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Illinois Fire Rates 
Reduced Ten Per Cent 


THIRD CUT MADE SINCE 1936 
Hinted in Chicago That Other Down- 
ward Revisions Impend; Acqui- 
sition Costs Under Scrutiny 








Director of Insurance Palmer of IIl- 
inois has announced a 10% reduction in 
fire rates throughout the state on dwell- 
ings, apartments and contents, effective 
January 1. It is estimated that IIlinois 


policyholders will save approximately 
$1,000,000 annually by the reduction. 
This is the third such reduction in 


Illinois, the first, amounting to 5%, was 
made in 1936, and the second, last year, 
amounted to 10%. 

The reduction follows Mr. Palmer’s 
meeting at Springfield last week with 
representatives of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters, the Illinois Inspection 
Bureau and various producers’ organiza- 
tions. Although no mention is made 
of the fact, it is generally understood 
that this is the first of a series of 
reductions which are expected to affect 
all lines. It is believed, too, to be the 
forerunner of a general revision in ac- 
quisition costs which Mr. Palmer has 
been seeking for a year. 


GUARDIAN GIVEN B. C. LICENSE 
Guardian of Canada has been licensed 
in British Columbia. 


Swi ora 


SAFE ANCHORAGE 


Out from a safe haven the fisherman sails 


with courage and confidence to take full 


advantage of good fishing. Likewise, the 


Agent charts his business course with full 


sense of security when he has behind him a 


financially-sound, service-minded Company. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Central Fire Agency, Inc. 
92 William St., N. Y. C. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICES: 


+i Montgomery Street 
Marine—222 Sansome Street 





E. E. Cole, Jr., Old Friend 
Of Mgr. McKechnie of Reds 





E. E. COLE, JR. 


EK. E. Cole, Jr.. of New York, Eastern 
department manager for the General of 
Seattle, was wearing a_ wide smile 
recently. He is an old friend of Man- 
ager Bill McKechnie of the Cincin- 
nati Reds baseball team and has_ been 


rooting for the Reds to win the National 
league championship, which the team 
did two weeks ago after a close fight with 
the St. Louis Cardinals. As youngsters 
Cole and McKechnie were friends in 
school together at Wilkinsburg, Pa., the 
latter being the star third baseman on 
the high school team while the former 
was in grammar school. McKechnie was 
often in the Cole home and, a regular 
boy, always headed for the refrigerator. 
Mr. Cole hoped to see one of the World’s 
Series games in New York between the 
Keds and the Yankees and have a per- 
sonal visit with his old friend. 
MARYLAND AGENTS MEET 

Thomas Hughes of the Central of 
Baltimore gave an interesting talk on 
windstorm insurance at an Eastern 
Shore regional meeting of the Mary- 
land Association of Insurance Agents 
held recently at Chestertown. The presi- 
dent of the organization, J. Edward 
Cochran of Hagerstown presided. Oth- 
ers who attended were Ralph G. Bittle, 
vice-president representing the Third 
District; James D. Bartlett and George 
S. Robertson, secretary, all from Bal- 
timore. 


FIRE TRUCKS PASS TEST 

In the presence of fire underwriters’ 
representatives, a group of borough of- 
ficials and firemen and also several in- 
terested officials of neighboring munici- 
palities, two new fire trucks of West 
Paterson, N. J., passed rigid fire fighting 
tests. At the close of the tests, West 
Pa‘erson officials were congratulated by 
the underwriters’ representatives for the 
purchase of two trucks which will place 
West Paterson’s fire fighting efficiency 
on a higher plane than at any time in 
its history. 





Guy Lair has been advanced to gen- 
eral supervisor for the Texas Insurance 
Checking Office as successor to William 
Cullen, Jr., who has joined Hines Brothi- 
ers as special agent. 
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Future of Insurance Stocks in 
Light of 1914 War Experience 


Insurance stocks in a wartime econ- 
omy is the subject of a timely bulletin 
just published by Mackubin, Legg & Co., 


Baltimore, investment house. After re- 
viewing the ope rating results of fire and 
casualty companies during the war of 
1914 and up to the close of 1919 this 
firm says: “The increase in liquidating 
value of the fire insurance stocks in the 
five-year period, 1914 to 1919, proved 
equivalent to 47% and of the casualty- 
surety stocks 40%. 

“Notwithstanding the elements of sta- 
bility and fundamental security present 
in the insurance stocks, now as at other 
times, these companies seem inevitably 
destined to participate promptly and di- 
rectly in any acceleration of the indus- 
trial tempo induced by wartime activity. 


Offsets to Losses 

“No reason is apparent why investors 
in fire and casualty insurance stocks 
should fear now, any more than in 
1914, the possibility of catastrophic 
losses precipitated by the activities of 
war. Damages resulting from the action 
of belligerents are seldom covered by 
the customary fire or casualty insurance 
policy, except when ‘war risk’ insur- 
ance is specifically written, (largely con- 
fined to ocean marine risks), for an ad- 
ditional premium which may fluctuate 
from day to day to reflect the prevailing 
hazards of war. And unlike life insur- 
ance contracts, which usually are incon- 
testable after a period of two years, 
practically all fire and casualty insur- 
ance policies can be cancelled upon 
maximum notice of ten days. In the 
event the effects of war produce losses 
now unforeseen—and which did not oc- 
cur in the 1914-1918 conflict—policy 
forms could be revised to exclude ex- 
traordinary hazards, or higher rates 
could be charged for protection against 
war risks.” 

Much Liquidity Evident 

Continuing further, Mackubin, Legg & 
Co. says: 

“There seems equally little basis for 
fear that the investment portfolios of 
most fire and casualty companies will 
suffer any heavy depreciation as a con- 
sequence of declining bond prices, for 
again unlike the life insurance com- 
panies, the fire and casualty units have 
avoided investment in the low coupon, 
long term refunding bonds issued in re- 
cent years. On the contrary, the fire 
and casualty insurance companies as a 
group are currently in possession of 
larger cash balances, and heavier in- 
vestments in short and medium term 
bonds, than at perhaps any time in the 
past. This liquidity will not only pro- 
tect investment portfolios against ex- 
cessive depreciation in bond values, but 
will permit such companies to profit- 
ably capitalize improving investment op- 
portunities to buy reasonably priced, 
soundly situated equities, or make addi- 
tional investments in bonds on a better 
yield basis as prices decline. 

“Many of the bonds owned by fire and 
casualty insurance companies are akin 
to common stocks in that market values 
are sensitive to fluctuations in the busi- 
ness cycle. Bonds of this type have en- 
joyed sharp price appreciation during 
the last two weeks, advancing with com- 
mon stocks while higher grade obliga- 
tions declined, and the capital gains ac- 
cruing from such bonds and common 
stocks have added materially to liquidat- 
ing values since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, 


Protected Against Depreciation 
“The ‘leverage’ applicable to insurance 
stocks assumes added importance in a 


period of wide price changes, especially 
in connection with the casualty stocks 
where leverage is particularly substan- 
tial. Thus, by actual example, the stock 
of “Company X” sells at around $31 
per share. With half of the total assets 
which are actually available for invest- 
ment represented by cash and bonds due 
in less than ten years, (two-thirds of 
the latter due in less than five years), 
Company X is obviously protected against 
any very drastic depreciation in the bond 
portfolio. Superficially, however, with 
only 12%% of the assets available for 
investment committed in common stocks, 
the possibilities for dynamic capital 
gains may appear somewhat limited un- 
less a portion of the present large cash 
holdings are diverted into more volatile 
investments. 


Effect of Bond Portfolio 

“Company X, however, carried certain 
large legal reserves requisite in the op- 
erations of that type of company. The 
funds representing these reserves are 
available for investment in addition to 
the company’s own capital and surplus, 
so the total funds available for invest- 
ment are equivalent to $74.31 for each 
share of stock outstanding. Hence, al- 
though Company X has invested only 
12'4%4% of the total assets actually avail- 
able for investment in common stocks— 
equivalent to about $9.30 per share, that 
amount is equivalent to about 30% of 
the present market price of the shares. 
So as a consequence of the ‘leverage’ 
factor, the stockholder in Company X 
gains the protection of a highly conser- 
vative bond portfolio, yet has an 
amount equivalent to 30% of the total 
stockholder investment employed in 
equities although superficially, only 
121%4% of the investment fund apparent- 
ly is so employed.” 


WELDON WITH AMERICA FORE 

E. A. Henne, resident vice-president 
at Chicago for the America Fore group, 
announces appointment of Walter J. 
Weldon of the Kentucky Actuarial Bu- 
reau as rating engineer for the western 
department. He succeeds Hiram WW. 
Montgomery, resigned. 





ACTION AGAINST O’MALLEY 





Missouri Seeks Collection of Income Tax 
From Former Insurance Superin- 
tendent Now in Leavenworth 
The State of Missouri has taken its 
initial step toward court action against 
Robert Emmett O’Malley, former In- 
surance Superintendent, in an effort to 
collect income taxes on the $62,500 he 
admitted receiving for the 1936 fire in- 
surance rate compromise. Shortly after 
his indictment on tax evasion charges by 
a United States Grand Jury O’Malley, 
now in Leavenworth Prison, was notified 
by State Auditor Forrest Smith that he 

owed state taxes on the money. 

At that time Smith said the tax would 
amount to about $5,000, but state law 
forbids disclosing details of an individ- 
ual’s income tax until it is brought into 
court. The O’Malley return was sent to 
the attorney general’s office for collec- 
tion because no response had been made 
by O’Malley. The attorney general’s of- 
fice will notify O’Malley’s attorneys that 
suit is contemplated and, if no settle- 
ment is made, the case will be filed 
in the Jackson County Circuit Court 
(Kansas City). 





Changes in Western Dep’t 
Of National Fire Group 


Chicago, Oct. 4—George H. Bell, gen- 
eral manager for the Western depart- 
ment of the National Fire Group at 
Chicago, announces several field changes. 
Fred W. Kern has been appointed spe- 
cial agent in Cook County, assisting 
Special Agent J. G. Segerdahl. He is 
also acc uainted with automobile and in- 
land marine lines. Carl G. Schaefer has 
been named special agent in Wisconsin 
~— the supervision of State Agent 

L. Neubert, with headquarters at Mil- 
Fon Special Agent Webb C. Hel- 
wig, who has traveled northeastern Kan- 
sas since 1931, has been named superin- 
tendent of the Kansas service office un- 
der State Agent W. L. Gardner. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL DIVIDENDS 
Trustees of the Atlantic Mutual have 
declared a dividend of interest of 6% 
on the outstanding certificates of profits, 
payable on and after January 2, 1940, 
to holders of record December 31, 1939. 
The outstanding certificates of profits of 
the issues of 1937, 1938 and 1939 will be 
redeemed and paid on and after Janu- 
ary 2, 1940. The board has also declared 
a dividend of profits of 15% in cash on 
the premiums of cash participating poli- 
cies. 








Broad Expansion in Fire Insurance 
In Canada Seen if War Continues 


Two main factors point to an expan- 
sion in volume of business to be writ- 
ten by fire insurance companies operat- 
ing in Canada in the coming month. 
These, according to well-informed au- 
thorities, are the larger inventories of 
raw materials and finished goods which 
will be carried by manufacturers and 
merchants as a result of the war and 
the larger crop in the West. 

The outlook as regards mercantile and 
industrial risks has been completely al- 
tered by the outbreak of the war. Busi- 
nessmen generally are showing a dispo- 
sition to carry heavier stocks than they 
have for years. Among the reasons for 
this are the desire not to be caught 
short of supplies and the belief that 
prices usually rise in wartime. 

In recent years under modern con- 


ditions of transportation and production 
there was no fear of a shortage of any 
kind of goods to meet normal demands. 
War demands, however, in many cases 
mean greatly increased danger that ade- 


quate supplies may not be forthcoming 
when wanted. 

The fact that prices are likely to rise 
is another and even more powerful fac- 
tor which is expected to add “oomph” 
to fire insurance business. For some 
time business men have been afraid to 
buy heavily ahead for fear that a de- 
cline in the price level would mean the 
taking of heavy losses. This fear is 
now removed. Consequently with in- 
ventories increasing, there is a greater 
demand for fire insurance. In addition 
certain industrial plants are being en- 
larged to take care of war demand. 

With the possibility of sabotage in- 
creasing the number of fires, it is ex- 
pected by some that the downward drift 
in fire insurance rates will be checked. 

The large western crop would proba- 
bly have a helpful effect on the insur- 
ance business whether war had come 
or not. Increased spending power in 
the Canadian West should make itself 
felt in a better demand for insurance. 
New machinery and equipment will be 
bought, many houses will be refurnished. 
All of which in due course is expected 
to be reflected in the premium income 
of the companies. 


SECURITY CONFERENCE 





Fieldmen From Forty States Attend 
Gathering in New Haven; Hear 
Berry, McKeel, Johnson 
A five-day conference of fieldmen, 
executives and department heads of the 
Security of New Haven and its affil- 
iates, East & West and Connecticut 
Indemnity, was held this week at the 
company’s home office in New Haven, 
Conn. More than forty of the forty- 
eight states in which the Security ope- 
rates were represented as well as the 
company’s departmental offices in San 

Francisco and Toronto, Canada. 
Following the address of welcome by 
President Peter J. Berry, the conven- 
tion was conducted through round-table 
discussions presided over by officers and 
department heads under the direction 
of Vice-President W. Perdue Johnson. 
The principal out-of-town speakers were 
Ben S. McKeel, manager of the Gen- 
eral Cover Department, who discussed 
multiple location business, and Alvin 
Johnson of the First Bancredit Corp. 





55 YEARS WITH HARTFORD 





Charles W. Dickerman Honored on 
Anniversary; Desk Is Adorned 
With Massive Bouquet 
Charles W. Dickerman of the Hart- 
ford Fire has completed fifty-five years 
with the company. A massive bouquet 
of flowers adorned his desk in the stock 
room at the home office in Hartford last 
week to remind him of the anniversary. 
Mr. Dickerman was born on a farm 
in Scitico and was attracted to Spring- 
field, where he went to work in a 5 
and 10 cent store, then in the pioneer 
stage of business, Later he determined 
to learn a trade and apprenticed him- 
self with a _ printing establishment. 
There he developed a friendship that 
ultimately brought him to Hartford. He 
lived in Springfield with William H. 
Barnard, who was then employed in the 
Hartford Fire printing department, and 
with his help obtained employment at 
the Hartford Fire. Mr. Barnard be- 
came superintendent of the printing de- 
partment and completed fifty-two years 
of service with the company in 1926. 
Mr. Dickerman made his home in Hart- 
ford, differing from Mr. Barnard, who 
in his early years commuted daily be- 

tween the two cities. 

Mr. Dickerman has vivid recollections 
of the blizzard of 1888. He left the 
Hartford Fire office, then at the corner 
of Pearl and Trumbull Streets, about 
4 o'clock, March 12, 1888, and struggled 
through snow knee- deep up to Asylum 
Street, where he met six men whom he 
re cognized as residents of the north end 
of the city. They wrapped cloth covering 
over their faces for protection against 
the wind and sleet and fought their way 
home. It took them four hours to reach 
Wooster Street, on which street Mr. 
Dickerman then lived. 

He has voted at every presidential 
election since the Cleveland-Harrison 
campaign. 

Mr. Dickerman is a life member of 
Pythagoras Lodge, Royal Arch Masons 
and Wollcott Council, Royal and Select 
Masons and is also a member of Syria 
Grotto. 





N.F.P.A. ELECTRICAL MEETING 


The electrical committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association will 
meet in Atlantic City either the week 
of November 20 or December 4 for 
consideration of proposed revisions of 
the national electrical code. Officers of 
this committee are Alvah Small, Chi- 
cago, chairman, and V. H. Tousley, 
Chicago, secretary. 





AETNA (FIRE) DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Aetna (Fire) of Hart- 
ford have declared the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 40 cents a share, payable 
October 2 to stockholders of record 
September 13. 





CAN WRITE IN B. C. 
British Columbia has licensed the 
Canadian Fire for a number of insur- 
ance classes. 
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European War Shares Spotlight At 
Annual Casualty-Surety Meeting 


we, therefore, should resolve that our 
M-day forces, once their number is de- 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 10—The 
European war is sharing the spotlight 
at this joint convention with casualty 
and surety problems which annually 
come up for consideration. The war is 


a leading topic of lobby. con- 
was the theme of today’s 
that of Louis John 
son, the Assistant Secretary of War. 
Appropriately, Mr. Johnson took as his 
subject “Lessons From Poland” and he 
vave the conventioneers plenty to think 
about as he contrasted the comforts and 
security of people in this country with 
the misery of the battle-shocked Polish 
people. Mr. Johnson declared that al- 


not only 
versation but 
principal address 


though we are st'll far removed from 
the war “it is not as far as we were 
before the advent of the long-range 
bomber and of the protracted cruising 
submarine.” Despite the relative isola- 


tion of the United States from the wars 
overseas and their causes “we enjoy no 
insultation against their portents.” Mr. 
Johnson reminded his audience: 


The Significance of Air Power 

“We must recognize that affairs in 
Europe do have a tremendous influence 
on life in America. From Munich we 
learned the significance of air power as 
a threat to world peace and set out to 
put our own air defenses in order. Let 
us now analyze the recent success of 
German arms in Poland and try to learn 
therefrom some valuable lessons toward 
keeping our own territory inviolate and 
our own rights secure. 

“Polish territory was overrun in the 
first place because Polish M-day troops 
were not ready. If the Poles could 
have had sixty days they would have 
been able to complete their mobilization 
and to make a decent showing against 
their enemy, but Herr Hitler gave no 
time. Sixty days and a Blitzkrieg were 
inconsistent with each other. Germany 
was ready for immediate action. She 
threw her well prepared battalions into 
battle at once and the Poles, brave, but 
outnumbered, suffered defeat in the early 
stages of the campaign from which they 
never were able to recover. 

“We, too, have M-day troops and in 
an emergency they, too, would not be 
ready. They are our minutemen, our 
present regulars and National Guards- 
men, approximately 400,000 in number. 
If called out today, they would find 
themselves faced with shortages of com- 
bat cars, tanks, machine guns, gas masks, 


fire control instruments and other nec- 
essities.” 
Many Defects Remedied 
Mr. Johnson then pointed out that 


thanks to the leadership of the Presi- 
dent and to the patriotic response of 
the last Congress, steps have been taken 
to remedy many of these defects. We 
have been given money for munitions. 
He said: “We have received appropria- 
tions to educate industry in the manu- 


facture of some of the critical items 
that are not in ordinary use. Despite 
these constructive steps, we still lack 
a full supply for our M-day troops. In 


to manufac- 
needs. There is a wide 
gap between the contract for an item 
and its actual delivery. There is a lone 
time lag between the placing of an edu- 
cational order and the readiness of a 


dustry is not yet educated 


ture all of our 


plant to go into mass production. Be- 
sides, when the last Congress was in 
session, we spoke of M-day troops to 
the number of 400,000 but in the light 
of present conditions, even the most 
conservative, estimate a need for 600,- 


000 


‘Based on the experience of Poland, 


termined, be equipped with all 
necessary weapons and supplies ready 
to respond to call at a moment’s notice. 


wholly 


Poland’s Frontier Problem 
“The second reason for  Poland’s 
debacle is found in the extent of her 
frontier, which spread over hundreds of 








miles. To protect herself against in 

vasion, she felt that all of her boun 
New Presidents 

White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 11. 


the two associa- 
Underwriter went 


Slated for heads of 
tions as The Eastern 
to press were: 

For president of the International As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Under 
writers, John A. Diemand, executive vice- 
president, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 


North America. 
For president of the National Asso 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents, 


William D. O’Gorman of O’Gorman & 
Young, Inc., Newark, N. J. 








daries had to be guarded. On the north, 
she was threatened from East Prussia 
and the sea; on the west, by Germany; 
on the south, by Slovakia; and on the 
east, by Russia; and she lacked the 
men and the munitions to make a stand 
on such a far-flung frontier. 

“The responsibilities of our Army and 
our Navy in the western hemisphere are 
widely flung. Years ago, the Monroe 
Doctrine pledged us to protect America 


from Point Barrow to Tierra del Fuego 
avainst invasion by any foreign power. 
The cooperative agreement of today, 


reached at Lima and at Panama, re- 
quires us to be ready to do our part in 
the defense of the institutions of the 
western hemisphere. Voluntar‘lv, we 
have assumed this duty. If need be, we 
must be ready to exercise it. To do so 
effectively, we need military and naval 
forces commensurate with our grave re- 
sponsibilities. In the world of today, 
words and threats, if not backed by 
force, may have little or no effect upon 
the conduct of nations. We dare not 
bluff and have some one ‘call’ us.” 


In recognition of this situation Mr. 
Johnson recommended: “We © should 
take steps, therefore, to build up our 
Army and our Navy so that they may 


be strong enough to maintain and to 
vive reality to our hemisphere policy.” 

As for our own tactics and strategy 
and our own officers, Mr. Johnson doubts 
whether any army in the world has a 
more intelligent and better trained staff 


in the theory of warfare than we have 
today. To this statement he added: 
“Note, I said theory. As to practice, 
most of them are untried. Those of 
World War experience are but few. 
Peace time maneuvers, until recently, 


had been sadly neglected. In the exer- 
cises of this year the lack of training 
in command in the field made itself con- 
spicuously felt.” 

Prolonged applause was given Assist- 
ant Secretary Johnson as he closed his 
stirring address. Thereafter he was glad 
to answer questions “off the record.” 

Palmer and Harrington Speak 

Two insurance commissioners, Ernest 
Palmer of Illinois and Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts, also spoke 
informally at today’s joint session. Face- 


tiously President Haines said Palmer 
was no longer afflicted with code-itis, 
but was now known coast to coast as 
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the questionnaire kid. Responding good- 
naturedly, Palmer described himself as 
“just a country boy from the sticks of 
Illinois trying to find out what it was 
all about.” He promised not to spoil 
the sociability of the convention by 
discussing his acquisition cost question- 
naire which the companies have received 
for prompt attention. But, should any- 
one want to ask questions “my aid, Mr. 
Miller, is here and prepared to help 
you,” he said. Mr. Palmer wasn’t pre- 
pared to say how the questionnaire 
material, when assembled, would be used. 

Commissioner Harrington said that he 
was a struggling agent on his last con- 
vention visit in 1937. “I’m still struggling, 


but not as an agent. I never knew so 
many headaches existed.” His recom- 
mendation to the convention was that 


agent-company difficulties be solved by 
compromise rather than lit'gation. “You 
all have a great opportunity to iron out 
your problems and I feel that much prog- 
being made in that direction,” 
he declared. 

The Massachusetts official had much to 
say on the efforts in h‘s state to raise 
educational standards of agents and 
brokers. “We have practically completed 
our examination of producers and have 
been obliged to refuse the licensin» of 
several hundred brokers, most of whom 
have shown little desire to learn. To 
those who have, we have given a year’s 
time to advance in that direction.” 

The speaker put this problem squarely 
up to the companies pointing out that 
the desire for well-equipped agents 
should be theirs and that the Insurance 
Department should not have to step in. 
He said in closing “The drive for busi- 
ness is a profit drive, but it stands to 
reason that we must have properly in- 
structed producers.” 

Reid, Turn, Mooney Present 

A. Duncan Reid and John S. Turn, 
respectively retired president of the 
Globe Indemnity and retired vice-presi- 
dent of the Aetna Affiliated Companies, 
are here for a reunion with old friends. 
So is W. L. Mooney, who retired from 
the Aetna vice-presidency a few years 
ago. 

Thomas Boss, president American Re- 
serve, is here for the first time and as 
a fire reinsurance chief he is enjoying 
the good fellowship of this convention. 

Over fifty members of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents are present, one of the biggest 
gatherings of top-notch producers to at- 
tend any White Sulphur gathering. 

Two Far Westerners here are Dan 
Kirby, Western Surety president, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., and B. G. Will, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity vice-president. 


ress is 


A. & H. CLUB SPEAKER 

The Accident & Health Club of New 
York announces a speaker for its meet- 
ing next Thursday, October 19, at the 
George Washington Hotel, New York 
City. He will be Sergeant Thomas J. 
Martin, superintendent of the homicide 
squad of the New York Police Depart- 
ment. His subject will be “High-lights 
of Popular Cases.” 


Frank L. Jones N. Y. 
Safety Council Pres. 


FOR YEARS ACTIVE IN BODY 


Was Once Chairman of Its Executive 
Committee; Equitable Has Been 
Important Factor in Council 
Frank L. Jones, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
been elected president of Greater New 











FRANK L. JONES 


York Safety Council. He will fill the 


unexpired term of Col. John Stilwell, 
vice - president of Consolidated Edison 
Co., who resigned after serving two 
years. 


Mr. Jones has been active in New 
York Safety Council for a number of 
years, and has served as chairman of 
its executive committee. 

The new president of the Greater New 
York Safety Council is one of the most 
d'stinguished figures in life insurance. 
At one time he was state superintend- 
ent of schools in Indiana. As general 
agent of the Equitable in Indianapolis 
he did a remarkable job of production. 
3efore becoming head of the Indiana 
school system he had been a _ teacher, 
principal and city superintendent. He 
has been with the Equ'table thirty-three 
years and because of his great success 
with the Indiana agency he was trans- 
ferred to New York City. At one time 
he was head of the Society’s production 
department. 

Not only in demand as a writer and 
a lecturer on life insurance and _ social 
welfare topics, Mr. Jones is one of the 
leading consultants in the bus‘ness, a 
man to whom many persons in the busi- 
ness go for advice. 

Lew R. Palmer, conservation engineer 
of the Equitable Society, is founder of 
the National Safety Council, and was 
its president during the World War. 
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CasualtySurety Joint Meeting at White Sulphur Springs 
Haines Sees Fair Conference As Far 


Better Than Legislative Enactment 


As Convention Keynoter He Urges Building for Future on 
Basis of Common Understanding, Honest Compromise, 


Self-Discipline, Public Service 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 10.—A 
call to the capital stock insurance com- 
panies and agents to put the casualty 


and surety house in order and build for 
the future on a basis of common under- 
standing, honest compromise, self-disci- 
pline and public service was sounded 
here today by J. M. Haines, president 
of the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
Declaring that the major problems of 
the casualty and surety business can be 
settled more effectively by fair con- 
ference than legislative enactment, Mr. 
Haines listed among the questions need- 
ing affirmative attention the large 
centage of uninsured automobiles in the 


per- 


United States, compulsory automobile 
insurance laws, and resident agents’ 
countersignature laws. The campaign 


of the cooperative movement to elim- 
inate middlemen and destroy the agency 
system, he emphasized, demands an un- 
wavering united front. 

Mr. Haines, who is United States man- 
ager of the London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent, president of the Phoenix Indemnity 
and president of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, was the 
keynoter at the opening session of the 
joint convention of the International As- 
sociation and the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents. The con- 
vention brought together principal com- 
pany executives and prominent agents 
from the entire country. 

The American Way 

Glad to see both company and agent 
representatives meeting together to con- 
sider their common problems in a spirit 
of fair compromise, Mr. Haines said that 
each group was autonomous and indepen- 
dent in its own right yet fully conscious 
that the welfare of each depends upon 
the welfare of both. He admitted that 
honest differences of opinion may arise, 
but said there would be none which both 
groups were not ready to submit to the 
test of free debate and solution in open 
forum. That, he said, is the very soul 
of the American way. 

“We know that we have problems,” 
the speaker continued. “We know that 
they can be solved. We know that they 
are common to company and agent, and 
that their solution is important to the 


welfare of all. To fail to solve them 
through candid discussion and _ honest 
compromise would be an acknowledg- 


ment that we are not qualified to dis- 
charge the responsibilities placed upon 
us by a great business.” 

Cooperative Movement Spreading 
_Turning immediately to the coopera- 
tive movement, which he described as 
the mutual economic philosophy operat- 
ing under a modern pseudonym, Mr. 
Haines said that it is moving into prac- 
tically every line of business. Embold- 
ened by paternalistic government aid, 
the speaker declared the cooperators had 
dropped their guard and admitted that 
their goal was the overthrow of the 
American private enterprise system, 
elimination of middlemen, and establish- 
ment of “a Utopian mutual plan on the 
same old something-for-nothing, every- 
man-a-king or a dictator or what-have- 
you, principle.” 

“Now there are signs,’ Mr. Haines 
continued, “that the people are beginning 
to see the true purpose of the coopera- 


tive movement. Sincere business men 
who once thought it was good. business to 
buy mutual promises instead of sound 
insurance have suddenly awakened to 
find the mutual ghost seated in an easy 
chair at their own trade hearthside. They 
are learning what it means to be ‘mu- 
tualized.””. Everywhere there are indica- 
tions of a resurgence of public support 
back to the economic system upon which 
we have built the highest standard of 
living in all history. 

“The ‘cooperators,’ quick to take cog- 
nizance of this swing of public opinion 
back to American standards, more re- 
cently have been seeking to dress their 
theory in democratic raiment. Above 
the camouflage, however, arises the 
heady aroma of Communistic vodka. It 
remains the same old copy of the ‘New 
Economic Plan’ with which Lenin im- 
planted radical socialism in the soil of 
unhappy Russia. The label is still on 
the American package: ‘Made in the 
aos 

Mr. Haines urged the convention dele- 
gates, however, to not be disarmed by the 
progress that has been made, saying that 


while the battle against cooperativism 
had not been won, it would be won if 
agents and companies stood united 


“against a deliberate plan to wreck the 
economy of the American people.” He 
described private enterprise as a system 
which preserved the individual citizen’s 
right to render service for a just profit 
as opposed to the totalitarian principle 
which vests all rights exclusively in gov- 
ernment. 
Clandestine Dealings Unwise 


“The agency system is the insurance 
phase of the private enterprise princi- 
ple,” he asserted. “On the whole, we 
need have slight fear of any wavering 
in the ranks in this fight. There are, 
however, still some agents who believe 
that they can deal clandestinely with the 
forces that would destroy them. With 
their right hand they write capital stock 
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counter while their 
left hand under the counter holds a mu- 
tual policy in readiness for a risk who 
is deceived by the appeal of initial cost. 


insurance over the 


That practice needs no words of mine 
to condemn it as a threat to the agency 
system. 

3ut it is not good enough: that we 
should recognize these truths and ex- 
pound them. If we are not to have the 
same kind of a mess in our business 


that we observe in world affairs we must 
be prepared to face and solve our own 
problems. One of them is another kind 
of ‘middleman’ problem—the kind _ that 
a man finds himself in when he becomes 
involved in a family dispute. We all 
know that in every premium dollar there 
are just so many cents that can be paid 
for the acquisition of business. To pay 
more than that means either that the 
government will regulate the amount to 
be paid or that the policyholder will 
refuse to pay premiums so heavily loaded 
for production expense.” 
Co. Attitude on Countersignature Laws 
Referring specifically to the resident 
agency law situation Mr. Haines said: 
“A countersignature law that specifies 
how much of the loading for production 
cost shall go to the countersigning resi- 


New Public Relations Program 
Outlined by President Haines 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 10.— 
Much interest was shown here today in 
the outline by President J. M. Haines 
of the new public relations program 
that is being developed by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives 
and which will soon be in full operation 
on a broad front. Mr. Haines promised 
that the program would not resort to 
the tactics of ballyhoo, which he said 
at best were only temporary in results. 
The capital stock casualty and surety 
companies, he declared, “are working 
for the kind of appreciation and under- 
standing that is permanent. While it 
may take a little longer to achieve that 
goal, we shall arrive there. The con- 
tinued and reasonable expansion of this 
public relations program will have my 
active support so long as I have a voice 
in its conduct.” 

The First Big Job 

Accepting the principle that good 
public relations is the No. 1 job of the 
business, Mr. Haines urged his audience 
not to ‘forget the old, old maxim on 
which every advertising and_ publicity 
man cuts his milk teeth—“good public 
relations begin at home.” Therefore, 


“ 


as he sees the situation, “our first big 
job is to set our own house in order, 
to compose what differences exist, to 
live and work together on a basis of 
understanding and fair compromise, and 
to remember our dependence upon each 
other. When we have established fam- 
ily relations on that kind of basis, and 
I believe that we shall, they will reflect 
outward and through our own accom- 
plishments reach the publ’c whose good 
will we strive to maintain.” : 

The speaker emphasized that such a 
program is no one-sided affair, calling 


as it does for all to enlist “in a gen- 
eral movement to educate the newer 
and younger members of our agency 


system, to maintain the personnel of 
the system on a high standard, to keep 
it accurately, honestly and thoroughly 
informed about what our business is 
doing and what is happening in it, and 
firmly to sustain the principle of en- 
lightened public service. 

“Thus, if we build on the sound foun- 
dation of self-discipline, productivity 
and public good will, our progress will 
be swift and the future secure,” Mr. 
Haines predicted in closing. 


dent agent is simply a law that under- 
takes to take commissions out of the 
pocket of one agent and put them in 
that of another agent on an arbitrary 
basis without regard for the proportion- 
ate amount of work done or service 
rendered by either. Make no mistake 
about it—in this question of the division 
of commissions between resident and 
non-resident agent the companies could 
well afford to sit back and refuse to be 
the fall guy in the middle if it were not 


that they recognize that they have a 
community of interest with the agen‘s. 


They cannot conscientiously stand by 
and see the agents attempt to solve this 
problem, which is essentially theirs, by 
the adoption of forty-eight different laws 
in as many states without pointing out 
that in the end it will be as big a head- 
ache for the agents as for the com- 
panies. 

“Exnerience testifies that paternalistic 
legislation retains its beneficent features 
only a little while; and then, either by 
unenlightened amendments or changing 
conditions, it turns to afflict the very 
sponsors who, perhaps in all good faith, 
promoted it as a permanent boon. A 
law that arbitrarily specifies how com- 
missions shall be divided between two 
agents can just as easily say what the 
total amount of commission shall be on 
all business. Personally, I do not want 
to be told by any law what the value 
of an agent’s services shall be, either 
for writing business controlled by him 
or for countersigning policies controlled 
by some other agent. In my humble 
iudgment, it is possible to accomplish 
by formal agreement among ourselves 
anything that legisltion can do. And 
if we are fully cognizant of our respon- 
sibilities to this business we will get to- 
gether in conference and compose such 
differences as exist on this question.’ 


Only 30% of Potential Car Market 
Reached 

major problem demanding 
solution, in the speaker’s opinion, is that 
arising from the fact that only a small 
percentage of all registered automobiles 
in the United States are insured in anv 
company. Mr. Haines thought that both 
companies and agents might ask them- 
selves “what kind of business men are 
we and how efficient is a selling organi- 
zation that only nen Sl perhaps 30% 
of its potential market?” Some way. he 
declared, must be found of breaking into 
“this vast field of business that is wait- 
ing to be written.” But he added: 

“T say to you that it will never be 
accomplished in an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and antagonism. It can only be 
brought about when the companies recog- 
nize the necessity of putting out a form 
of policy at rates that will attract the 
uninsured risk and the agents recognize 
that it is their job as salesmen to go 
out and sell that policy rather than to 
oppose every innovation and experiment 
Furthermore, the solution of this prob- 
lem would automatically carry with it 
the resolving of another serious problem 

“Tf the situation could be reversed, and 
the majority of the nation’s registered 
cars were insured, the current political 
pressure for compulsory automobile in- 


Another 


surance laws would cease immediately 
Unless we substantially remove the basis 
of this pressure we may shortly find 
ourselves confronted by a repetition of 
the Massachusetts situation in most. if 
not all, of the states. We concede that 
everv car should be insured. If we can 
do that by voluntary action and not bv 


legal compulsion, we shall have benefited 
ourselves and, more important, made a 


contribution to the solution of a grave 
social problem. Is the task too much 
for us?” 


Pre-Convention Meeting 
President Cliff C. Tones of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, who arrived at this convention 
on Sunday with Mrs. Jones and her 
friend, Mrs. Adams, held an informal 
meeting of his executive committeemen 


that evening. 
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Bethea Sees New Orleans Winning 
In Its Consumer Cooperative Fight 


Attorney Directing Insurance Exchange Program Has Mobi- 
lized Agents of City for Action; Convention Told 
of Results Already Obtained 


Oct 11. \n 


program 


White Sulphur Springs, 


outstanding public relations 


which has been of inestimable aid in 


checking the growth of consumer coope: 


atives in New Orleans was dramatically 
described this morning to the stock cas 
ualty and surety executives and agents 


in their second joint session at this con 
vention. The speaker was T. W Bethea, 
New Orleans attorney, who was retained 
Exchange of that 
That he 
doing is 
of busi 
this 
Significantly 


by the Insurance city 
to direct the 
highly 


indicated by 


program. has 
successful in so 
the 
the 


their 


been 
determination 
ness men of city to wipe out 
threat to 
the Association of 
the business leaders of New Orleans be- 


nine 


business 


Commerce to which 


long, has formed a committee of 
to study and fight the cooperative move 
ment. Mr. Bethea de 
clared, accepts the fact that mutual in 


surance is one of the strongest elements 


This committee, 


of the entire cooperative enterprise. 


Backbone of the Program 


The backbone of the New Orleans 
program is a carefully prepared talk 
entitled “Capital Stock Insurance and 
the Cooperative Movement” which has 
been made before every luncheon club 


in the city, at church groups and trade 
organizations. The same day that this 
talk is made to a group a list giving the 
names of those present is sent to every 
insurance agency, and each of them s¢ 
lects its own clients and immediately 
follows up the speaker’s attack on the 
cooperatives. “This work is not only 
an attack,” declared Mr. Bethea, “but 
the strongest possible defense. It is our 
hope not only to secure the risks that 
the mutuals have taken, but to prevent 
them from making further inroads. We 
have found from actual experience that 
while a man is buying stock insurance 
and not considering mutual insurance is 
the time to sell him against the mutual 
system.” 
More than 
leans are dependent 
capital stock insurance and obviously 
they are the leaders in the fight against 
the cooperative movement to which 40, 
000 people of the city either belong to 
members. 


7,000 people in New Or 
upon the sale of 


wr are dependent upon its 

These insurance men use Mr. Bethea’s 
office as a clearing house for informa 
tion and when an agency runs into 


mutual competition he is supplied with 
information to meet it. As 
a last resort Mr. Bethea said he will 
call upon the prospect as a representa 
tive of the New Orleans Exchange. The 
agencies even hold night meetings—two 
or three agencies at a time—at which 
stenographers and office boys are often 


all available 


present. “Mutual competition is dis 
cussed in every phase at these meet 
tings,” said Mr. Bethea, “and questions 
that constantly arise are answered as 


possible.” 
Three Major Points 


far as 


Specifically the New Orleans Ex 
change program centers around three 
major points: (1) that capital stock in 
surance offers the greatest security; (2) 


that the stock insurance customer ge‘s 
the benefit of the advice and counsel of 
an insurance agent specialist—one who 
reads and analyzes the companies’ state 
ments, and whose every thought is the 
placing of his clients in strong compa 


nies. The insureds are also told the 
s‘ory of the stock compan’‘es’ fight to 
climinate hazards and reduce prem'‘ums; 
told about the laboratov-ies maintained 
by stock companies and about t*ei- e- 
gineoring services. And althorgeh it wl 
probably be objectionable to the compz- 
nies themselves, Mr. Bethea said: “Str 


is laid on the fact that the agents rep- 
resent the insureds and not the comma 
nes, that thev are on the insure’: pay 
rolls as insurance special’sts ard have 
no connection directly vith the comp. 


nies.’ 
Cooperative Movement Loza'iz-d 


(3) The biggest and most drama‘‘c 


point in the program is the cooperative 
movement itself and in developing it the 
speaker said: “This movement is dis 
cussed in detail, not only as an interna 
tional or national menace, but is local 
ized so that the merchant is made to 
see that it is a threat not only to busi- 
ness in general but to him in particular. 
Continuing, he explained: 

“The best way to localize the threat of 


the cooperative movement is through the 
use of the Federal Credit Unions: and 
the story told to prospects is this: 


There are 40,000 people in New 
Orleans who are organized in a 
manner that not only permits but 
urges and encourages them to 
buy cooperatively. The with 
drawal from regular commerce 
of the sums normally spent by 
these people would adversely and 
seriously affect every business 
and professional man in the city. 

Seek Elimination of Profit 

It is further explained to business men 
that the underlying principle and an- 


nounced goals of the consumers’ coop 
erative movement are “the elimination 
of profit from business and the over 
throw of the capitalistic system—a sys 


tem that has developed this country in 
a few generations from a wilderness to 
a nation producing more of the world’s 
necessities and luxuries than any other 
nation in the history of the world.” In 
sureds are also shown literature of con 
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sumers’ cooperatives which describe its 
aim as being “not only economic but 


political” and its object as being “not 
only to prevent the business man from 
making a profit but to change the very 


form of government under which he now 
operates.” 

The cooperative movement world-wide 
is also examined and the fact stressed 
that forty-three countries and 139 mil- 
lion people have joined such organiza- 
tions. In Russia, for example, all busi- 
ness is handled through cooperatives. In 
Scandinavia as much as 40% of certain 
branches of the retail trade is carried 


on by cooperatives, and in’ England 
7,000,000 people, representing half the 
families of the nation, belong to the 


cooperative movement. Speaking of the 
United States, Mr. Bethea said: 
15,000 Cooperative Societies in U. S. 
“It is estimated that there are over 
15,000 cooperative societies in this coun 
try that do a minimum annual business 


of one billion dollars. The movement 
embraces all forms of retailing, and is 
encroaching upon large wholesaling and 
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manufacturing fields. This movement is 
receiving support in America from nu- 
merous sources, The Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ has given the 
movement its endorsement and recom 
mended its adoption. The State of Wis- 
consin has passed a law requiring that 
the cooperative movement be taught in 
state schools. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Depart 
ment of Labor are giving the movement 
a tremendous impetus by their active 
support; and, short-sighted business men 
attempting to effect temporary savings in 
their purchases in fields other than the 
one in which they themselves operate, 
by their very purchases are enabling the 
movement to spread and eventually em- 
brace their own business.” ; 

The final touch to the Insurance Ex- 
change program is given by an analysis 
of the effects of cooperatives. As out- 
lined by Mr. Bethea, they are three-fold 
as follows: , 

(1) The loss of the 


profits to middleman 


by either eliminating him entirely, or reduc 
ing his sales, 

(2) It inereases unemployment, resulting 
from the fact that a cooperative business is 
run with a staff just large enough to enable 
its products to be handled, eliminating those 
employes that a_ profit-business employs to 
give effective service. 

(3) There is an increase in taxation—no 
cooperative pays Federal taxes, and _ therefore 
it is inevitable that the more goods handled 
by a non-taxpaying corporation, and the more 
profit businesses eliminated by that corpora 
tion, the greater will be the amount of taxes 
that will have to be paid by the remaining 


businesses and from reduced 

Mr. Bethea is convinced that the co- 
operative movement can be conquered 
but only if business men fight. He made 
the recommendation in closing that the 
capital stock insurance system would 
benefit “if our methods were used na 
tionally.” He pledged every assistance 
to stock insurance men anywhere in the 
United States in organizing themselves 
to fight. 


income. 


INTERNATIONAL ASS’N GROWTH 

Present membership of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters is forty-seven companies, 
five individual and three honorary 
members. 


SUP’T PINK NOT PRESENT 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis H 
Pink of New York State is not attend 
ing this convention and he is missed 
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Associated Hospital 
Contract Alteration 


SUMMARY OF NEW CONDITIONS 


New York Plan Changed in Numerous 
Particulars in Conformity With 
Experience Developed 


Associated Hospital Service of New 
York has provided a summary of the 
principal changes made last August in 
its subscribers’ contract “in order to 
establish a sound and far-sighted basis 
for future operation of the plan.” These 
changes are effective as to renewals. 

Under the head of hospital services 
in semi-private accommodations — the 
old contract used the term “bed and 
board.” In the new form this reads: 
“As regularly designated and classed as 
semi-private by the member _ hospital 
selected.” General nursing care has not 
been changed. The old form prescribed 
“use of operating room.” The new 
form says regarding that item: “Not 
to exceed $25 of hospital’s charges dur- 
ing contract year for each subscriber.” 

Use of delivery room: old contract, 
no other definition or limitation given; 
new contract, not included. Anaesthe- 
sia: old contract, “If administered by a 
salaried employe of hospital”; new con- 
tract. “If administered by a nurse or 
physician anaesthetist employed by the 
hospital.” Ordinary medications and 
dressings: old contract, no other defini- 
tion: new contract, “Drugs as listed in 
the United States Pharmacopeia or Na- 
tional Formulary — recognized standard 
lists. Dressings as ordinarily provided 
by the member hospital selected.” 

Examinations 

Laboratory examinations: old con- 

tract, “Urine and stool examinations, 


complete blood count, basal metabolism 
tests, examination of pathological tissue 
and other equivalent examinations”; 
new contract, “Examinations consistent 
with the diagnosis of the condition for 
which hospital service is required and 
which are ordinarily provided by the 
member hospital, but not to exceed $20 
at the hospital’s regular charges for 
such service in any contract year.” 

X-ray examinations: old contract, 
only defined as “ordinary”; new con- 
tract, “Examination consistent with the 
diagnosis of the condition for which 
hospital service is required, but not to 
exceed $25, at the hospital’s regular 
rates for such service in any contract 
year. 

Room Service _ 

Credits for private room service: old 
contract, “Room and board $5 per day; 
operating room $10; X-ray examinations 
$10; laboratory examinations $3 each; 
medications and dressings, total $10. In 
any period of hospital stay exceeding 
thirty days, the subscriber receives a 
credit of one-third of the foregoing 
credits for services as needed”; new 
contract, “According to present prevail- 
ing rates of payment to member hos- 
pitals, credits for private room service 
are in daily amounts as follows: one 
day’s stay total of $11.25; two days’ 
stay total of $15; three days’ stay total 
of $17.25; more than three days, not 
exceeding twenty-one days, $5.06 per 
day for medical and surgical cases. In 
any period exceeding twenty-one davs 
the subscriber receives a credit of 25% 
of the daily rate paid to member hos- 
pitals by the Associated Hospital Serv- 
ice. but not exceedine sixty days.” 

Present plans include an increase of 
these rates of payment beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, for the day’s stay from 
four to twenty-one to $6.50 per day, 
and in cases of one, two and _ three 
davs’ stay, an increase to $15, $20 and 
$23 respectively. 

Maternity Cases 
Maternity services: Not included in 
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new contracts. Hospital service for re- 
moval of tonsils or adenoids; old con- 
tract, no waiting period; new contract, 
“This service shall be provided only 
after the first six months from the 
effective date of the contract and to 
subscribers under twelve years of age 
for a period of one day only and to 
subscribers of or over the age of twelve 
years for a period of two days only.” 


Hospital Service Not Covered 


Hospital service not covered by the 
plan: old contract, “Hospital service 
does not include the treatment of ill- 
nesses and injuries not regularly ac- 
cepted for treatment by the member 
hospital selected by the subscriber and 
does not in any event cover pulmonary 
tuberculosis after diagnosis as_ such, 
hospital service provided for under 
workmen’s compensation laws of any 
state, the admission of patients to any 
hospital for laboratory, or X-ray exam- 
inations solely for diagnostic purposes, 
out-patient services rendered to a sub- 
scriber by a member hospital, or the 
treatment of conditions known to the 
family representative or to the sub- 
scriber to exist and to require hospital 
service at the time of the application 
of the family representative for a sub- 
scription agreement. 

Under the new contract: “Hospital 
service does not include obstetrical cases 
and conditions arising out of and dur- 
ing pregnancy; injuries cr diseases for 


which hospitalization is available to the 
subscriber under the laws enacted by 
the legislature of any state or the Con- 
gress of the United States (such as 
workmen’s compensation, veterans’ com- 
pensation, etc.). A list of such diseases 
are given. 

“Known Conditions” Clause Changed 

The previous provisions in the con- 
tract that the plan did not cover “con- 
ditions known to the subscriber to exist 
and to require hospital care” has been 
eliminated in the new contract and the 
following clause substituted: 

“Hospital service under this contract also shall 
not be provided during the first eleven months 
from the effective date of this contract for any 
illness or disease which existed on the effective 
date of the contract for which medical or sur 
gical treatment or advise has been rendered to 
the subscriber within a period of one year im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of the 
contract.” 


The new contract also takes into ac- 
count the new insurance law recently 
passed by the New York Legislature 
which provides that protection under a 
family group contract may not include 
service for children beyond their 18th 
birthday. A newborn child may not be 
added to a family group before ninety 
days after birth instead of thirty days, 
as heretofore provided. The addition 
of a newborn child to a family contract 
may be made at any time following the 
ninety day period. 
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Jones Sees Full Regimentation of 


Business Should We Enter War 


Casualty and Surety Men Must Work Unitedly to Keep Coun- 
try Out; Administration Geared to Assume Larger 
Powers; 1917 Experience Recalled 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 11. 
Cliff C. Jones, Kansas City, president of 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, opened the joint session 
today, using the European war as his 
theme, and referring to the solid front 
the two casualty organizations should 


present for the security of the insurance 


buying public and the orderly conduct 
of the peer insurance business. He 
declared that “if we are to be a vital 
organization and do our part, we must 
recognize the existence of the things 
most vitally affectiny the insurance buy- 
ing public. Therefore,” | the speaker 


solemnly suggested that “it is our nat- 
ural function to exert every ounce of 
our power and influence to prevent the 
entanglement of this country in the war 
now getting under way.” Continuing, he 
said: 

Proud of Record 


prided ourselves that 
interested in 
beyond the 
Here is an 
highest 


“We long have 
we are a service group 
the welfare of the publ'c 
mere taking of premiums. 
opportunity for service of the 


order. Would it not be a definite step 
in the right direction if we could get 
before this convention the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the resolution of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to the ef- 
fect that the American people desire 


above all things the maintenance of a 
just peace both at home and abroad ? 

“Perhaps the necessity for a change 
of psychology from that of, ‘well, I won- 
der how long it will be before we are 
drawn in?’ and ‘it is inevitable that we 
will get into it sometime,’ to a crystal- 
lized determination that ‘we are not 
going to war!’ would be most helpful 
We should do everything in our power 
to conserve and preserve this country’s 
resources in material wealth, sanity and 
good judgment.” 

Stopped Government Intrusion 

Mr. Jones recalled that the part stock 
casualty and surety insurance plaved in 
the crucial days of 1917 and 1918 is one 
of the brightest pages in the history of 
the business. There were influences at 
work in Washington at that time, off- 
cially and otherwise, proposing that the 
government take over certain insurance 
functions, in addition to those which it 
had already assumed. It was by a 
patriotic, united effort, said the speaker, 
that we were able to defeat those plans 
and to demonstrate that stock company 
insurance was capable of providing the 
protection and indemnity so necessary 
for the protection of those engaged in 
the tremendous business of waging war. 
“The development of our business since 
those war days has proved definitely 
that stock insurance is capable of meet- 
ing every changing condition,” Mr. 
Jones declared 

“Today we present the stock insur- 
ance companies in the home offices and 
in the field as capable and ready to 
render the same service to the insuring 
public, without governmental interven 
tion, that we rendered back in those 
strenuous days over twenty years ago 
Forsees Dictatorship If We Go to War 


“While we must maintain, ‘we are 
not going to war,’ we cannot fail to 
consider what the effects of our going 
into a war would be. It would mean a 
complete mobilization of evervthing 

militarv, economic, industrial, labor and 
‘what have you.’ It would mean a com- 
plete dictatorship and most likely the 
end of our democracy. The War Polli- 
cies Commission report of 1931 outlines 
and definitely provides for detailed 
plans of bringing most of this about. 
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Golfers Compete For 
Attractive Prizes 


ESPECIALLY C. R. MILLER CUP 





Tournament Play for Both Men and 
Women; Also Putting and Horseshoe 
Pitching; J. J. Yost Colf Chairman 


10.—The 





White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 


joint convention golf tournament got 
under way here today with many com- 
peting for the prizes which John J. 
Yost, American Bonding, chairman of 


the committee, has displayed so attrac- 
tively in the main lobby of The Green- 
brier Hotel, assisted by Wallace J. Fal- 
vey, Massachusetts Bonding, vice-chair- 
man. 

Chief interest centers on the Charles 
R. Miller Challenge Trophy Golf Cham- 
pionship Cup which goes to the player, 
either company or agent, who turns in 
the lowest gross score for thirty-six 
holes of the first two days’ tournament 
play. Last year’s winner was Thomas 
E. Braniff, Oklahoma City agent. It 
was the third time he has had his name 
inscribed on this cup. 


The women’s golf tournament also 
started today and so did the women’s 
putting contest and men’s’ horseshoe 


pitching. 
Contributors Toward Prizes 

The complete list of company execu- 
tives and agents who are contributors 
toward prizes for these events is as 
follows: 

C. A. Abrahamson, Omaha, 
Insurance Vincent J. 
Armstrong & Waters, Inc.; 
John H. Awtry, New York, president, First 
Reinsurance Co. of Hartford; J. M. Barkdull, 
Cincinnati, J. M. Barkdull & Co.; C. M. Bend, 
Paul, president, Joyce Insurance, Inc.; 
George W. Blossom, Jr., Chicago, president, 
Fred S. James & Co.; E. H. Boles, New York, 

(Continued on Page 38) 


54. ears of a 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff 
of agents in all parts of the country with whom its 
relationship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 
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presides* 


CLIFF (¢ 


JONES 


Agency; Armstrong, Jack- 

sonville, McCrory, 
The Government would be supreme and 
would deprive us of such freedom of 
initiative and action that we. still 
possess. St. 
“We know that insurance is relative- 
y the most vulnerable industry in the 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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The cornstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis.. being on 
careful underwriting in both field and home office, 
and a policy of claim settlements that builds good 
will among policyholders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad 
aspects is indicated by their long time representa- 
tion of the Preferred. 
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THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK _¢ 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 
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Commander Kelly Tells 
American Legion Views 


“WISHING” WON’T KEEP U. S. OUT 





Making Our Neutrality Have a Biased 
Belligerency Will Lead Nation 
Straight Into War, He Says 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 11.— 
Raymond J. Kelly, newly elected na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, was the guest speaker at the joint 





convention session today here. Taking 
as his theme “Defenders of America” 
Mr. Kelly, who is corporation counsel, 
City of Detroit, gave in unmistakable 
terms the Legion’s position on Ameri- 
can participation in a second World 
War. He said in part: 


“Never has the United States needed 
sound judgment and support more than 
today. As an evidence of this loyalty 
on the part of the American Legion, we 
stand pledged to oppose any conceivable 
national policy which might result in 
the embroiling of our country in a war 
of other than a defensive character. If 
other nations believe the United States 
to be torn by internal dissension, then 
will they be more prone to take advan- 
tage of what they consider as our weak- 
ness. 

“They will believe that they can com- 
mit overt acts with impunity insofar 
as Uncle Sam is concerned. By being 
strong and united as a people, the dan- 
ger will be considerably lessened of the 


United States being forced into a sit- 
uation which cou!d easily result in our 
being drawn into armed conflict. I em- 


American Federation 

convention that now, more than at any 

time in our history as a _ republic, it 

seemed to me that peace should prevail 

between the employer and the employe. 
Legion’s Position 

“What advice the Legion gives to you 
can be phrased in a few sentences. First, 
we must realize that the wish to keep 
us out of war will not alone prevent 
our being dragged in. Our people must 
stay convinced that a reasoned, middle 
of the ground appraisal of the situa- 
tion’s gravity is vitally necessary if we 
are to maintain a realistic neutrality 
policy. Attempting to cloak our neu- 
trality with a biased belligerency must 
inevitably lead us straight into war. 

“A wide-spread and universal national 
forbearance resulting from measured 
and deliberate consideration of the 
problems of preserving the peace will in 
itself erect a reasonable barrier against 
the suicide of our civilization by the 
sword.” 





Kendall to Have Unique 
Reunion in Newark Oct. 20 


The Washington National of Evans- 
ton, Ill, will hold its Eastern regional 
conference Friday, October 20, at the 
Douglas Hotel, Newark, N. J. In at- 
tendance will be Eastern managers of 
the company and some of their superin- 
tendents and agents. J. B. Blandford, 
assistant vice-president, handl'ng East- 
ern territory, is in charge of arrange- 
ments. Harry R. Kendall, chairman of 
the board, will come on from the home 
office to be present and for him this 
gathering will mark a unique reunion, 
bringing together Mr. Kendall and his 
two superiors when he was agent back 
in 1893. Here’s the story: 

Harry R. Kendall began his career as 
an agent in New Albany, Ind., on Sep- 
tember 23, 1893, his bosses then being 
Thomas Mason, now a retired superin- 
tendent of the Prudential, and F. W. S. 
Brookes, former assistant superintend- 
ent of that company, who now resides in 
Oakland, Calif. Not having been to- 
gether for about twenty-five years these 
three plan to meet in Newark October 20. 
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der the safe driver reward plan. He 
declared that it is likely this plan will 
soon be abandoned and that therefore 
it would be well for the agents to insist 
on restoring the old commission at once 
so that the present 21% will not carry 








On the Production“Firing Line” 


Casualty Agents Urge Repeal of = 
Virginia Countersignature Law 


Wallace L. Clapp 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 10.—Mon- 
dav’s round table meeting here of the 
National Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Agents with President Cliff C. Jones, 
Kansas City, presiding, was hailed as one 
of the most helpful sessions this organi- 
zation has ever held. One topic of dis- 
cussion was countersignature laws and 
the assembled agents agreed that every 
effort be made to repeal the Virginia 
resident agent law, and that companies 
and agents should attempt to agree on 
a countersignature practice which would 
be uniform in all states. 

In introducing this subject, Executive 
Committee Chairman C, A. Abrahamson 
of Omaha said he considered the suit 
filed by the companies in the Virginia 
case as ill-advised and by the same token 
that “the passage of the law itself was 
ill-advised.” Carrying the present fight 
on this law to the United States Supreme 
Court he regarded as fraught with danger 
for he said: 

“If the court holds with the lower 
court then the producer of interstate 
and multiple location business may as 
well kiss his income goodbye. It will 
be inevitable that practically every state 
will pass similar vicious laws. On the 
other hand, if the court reverses the 
lower court’s findings we are apt to find 
the Supreme Court going a step further 
and declaring insurance interstate com- 
merce and putting it under Federal con- 
trol.” 

The sentiment of the meeting was that 
the companies and agents seek to settle 
out of court the appeal to the Supreme 
Court because as expressed by Mr. Abra- 
hamson, “continuing the fight can only 
result in chaos.” Ralph Howe of Rich- 
mond made the practical suggestion that 
companies and agents working together 
should frame a bill to be presented to 
the Virginia legislature which would re- 
peal the present law and create a more 
equitable situation. 

Contract Bonds 

Recognition of the originating agent 
or broker on contract bonds was another 
subject warmly discussed. H. W. Schae- 
fer, New York; J. M. Barkdull, Cincin- 
nati, and others, pointed to frequent 
cases where the agent or broker writing 
the bid bond for the contractor, doing 
all the necessary work for writing the 
completion bond, will lose the business 
to some other agent or broker with pol- 
itical influence on the final bonds. It 
was the consensus of the meeting that 
company support be sought in ridding 
the business of this practice and to 
this end Mr. Schaefer as a member of 
the executive committee offered the fol- 
lowing resolution which was adopted: 


“Resolved, that this association immediately 
petition the assembled executives of American 
stock companies engaged in the surety business 
to take steps to bring about an agreement to 
discontinue the writing of contract bonds by 
any corporate surety for a contractor who has 
qualified as bidder by the filing of proposal or 
bid bond executed by another corporate surety 
unless both the surety and the producer who 
arranged the bid bond first release the con- 
tractor in writing. 

‘Believing the practice giving rise to this 
petition to be inequitable, unjust and indefensi- 
€, we urge the assembled surety executives 
to condemn it by resolution and urge those 
hodies having jurisdiction to take the necessary 
Steps to assure a discontinuance thereof.’ 


Ellis C. Myerle of New York, chair- 
man of the surety committee, National 
\ssociation of Insurance Brokers, read 
a similar resolution adopted by that 
organization. 

Asks Restoration of Auto Commissions 

Keen interest was shown in the views 
expressed by C. H. Burras, Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer of the association, as 


through. It is expected that agents and 
companies will meet in New York later 
this month for a discussion of this situa- 


eis closing the agents gave atten- 
tion to mutual competition and the view 
as expressed was that rate regulation 
by every state, all companies abiding by 
to the need of restoration of the 25% the same rate, would effectively meet 
commissions on automobile business un- such competition. One agent said he 


Page 35 








objected more to preferential rate filings 
than to mutual company dividends. 

The discussion on the mutuals resulted 
in the sentiment that stock companies 
should take a more active part in the 
work of organization such as the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, National 
Safety Council and the credit associa- 
tions, and it is expected that a resolu- 
tion will be passed to this effect at the 
business meeting of the association on 
Thursday. 

Wade Fetzer and Lew H. Webb of 
Chicago and Vincent Cullen, National 
Surety Corp. president, participated in 
this discussion. 








.. but only because 


You had patience... 





YOU received a cold turn-down on Dishonesty Insurance from 
the President. “My company’s small,” he said. “I know every 
man personally. They won't steal from me!” But your patience, 
and repeated calls, finally won. 


Today he’s thanking you for your patience and persistence— 
and for the prompt and equitable way in which the U. S. F. & G. 


settled his claim. 
* * * 


There’s satisfaction in solving the insurance problems of your 
prospects and policyholders. To help you do this, we support 
your efforts with a record for prompt and equitable settlement 
of claims which is convincing when you are selling and satisfy- 
ing when adjustment is made. 


U.S.F.4G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 









“Consult your Agent 
or Broker 

as you would your 

Doctor or Lawyer” 
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Cunnasiiont Reeante 
On Casualty Business 


UNDERWRITING ~ PROFIT HIGHER 


Insurance Department ° Tabulations Cover 
Operations of 1938 With Com- 
parisons for Other Years 


compiled 





Tabulations from the 1938 
annual statements of the ninety-two cas- 
and fourteen casualty 
companies 


ualty companies 


departments of life licensed 


in Connecticut showed total net invest- 
ment gains in surplus amounting to $58,- 
008,295 compared with losses of $48,- 


706,271 in 1937 and gains of $77,852,465 
in 1936, according to a review of the 
casualty insurance business for 1938 is- 
sued by Insurance Commissioner John C, 
Blackall. The improvement was chiefly 
due to increases in market values of 
stocks and unamortized bonds carried in 
the companies’ investment portfolios. 

Gross interest and rents earned by all 
licensed companies in 1938 amounted to 
$42,678,231 compared with $43,688,207 in 
1937. Total admitted assets of these 
companies and casualty departments in- 
creased durine 1938 from $1,334,346,490 
to $1,457,048,883. 

Underwriting Profit 

Premiums earned in 1938 on country- 
wide business by all the companies re- 
porting amounted to $797,751.744 com- 
pared with $803,313,078 in 1937. Their 
claims incurred amounted to $346,179,829 
in 1938 compared with $364,399,242 in 
1937. The ratio of claims incurred to 
premiums earned in 1938 was 43.39% 
compared with 45.36% in 1937. Under- 
writing expenses incurred in 1938 totaled 
$371,969,493 compared with $364,632,929 
in 1937. The companies made a total 
net underwriting profit in 1938 of $76,- 
944.216 compared with $73,579,956 in 1937 
and $51,504,426 in 1936. 

Total net premiums written in Con- 
necticut during 1938 by all licensed com- 
panies totaled $22,890,333 while net claims 
paid amounted to $9,236,527. The cor- 
responding figures for 1937 were $24,- 
470,787 and $8,718,147, respectively. 

Connecticut Companies’ Share 

Premium income of the Connecticut 
companies from country-wide business 
in 1938 was $172,218,740, while their net 
losses or claims amounted to $68,901,848. 
The respective totals for 1937 were $180,- 
507,225 and $69,216,555 and for 1936, $162,- 
690,153 and $64,155,487. 

The Connecticut companies wrote 
21.31% of all casualty business in the 
country written by the companies re- 
porting and 36.97% of the casualty busi- 
ness written in Connecticut in 1938. 
Leaders in net premiums written in Con- 
necticut in 1938 were: Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., accident department, $2,858,- 
986; Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
$1,502,891; Aetna Life, accident depart- 
ment, $1,468,909; Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty. $1,311,206; Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, $939,205; American Mutual Lia- 
bility, $875,093. 





ELECTION AGAINST MINERS 





Pennsylvania Coal Operators Rejecting 
Occupational Disease Benefit Act 
Operative October 1 
Acceptance of the new Workmen’s 
Compensation Law by Pennsylvania em- 
ployers has been “general,” says the 
Labor and Industry Department, but 
early returns indicate that few of the 
225,000 workers in coal mining would 
be protected by the 1939 occupational 
disease benefit act, which went into ef- 

fect October 1. 

The list of formal rejections of the 
optional disease compensation act “ap- 
pears to include most if not all of the 
anthracite and bituminous coal mining 
concerns,” said W. E. Chestnut, direc- 
tor of the State Bureau of Workmen's 
Compensation. Those failing to exercise 
their option of rejecting the law were 
presumed to be subject to its provisions. 

Mr. Chestnut expressed belief that 
mine operators were refusing the act 
through fear of large financial obliga- 


‘ionien pene Want 
Law Same as Virginia’s 


WOULD ADD TO COMMISSIONS 
Court Decision on Conntendigesinns and 
Retention Whets Desire for Some 
New Legislation 

Encouraged by the "Fede ral court de- 
cision in Virginia sustaining the resident 


agent countersignature law and the 50% 


statute of that 
Tennessee are 


commission retention 
state, organized agents in 


being urged to promote legislation that 
will produce the same results in their 
state. John D. Saint, manager of the 


Tennessee association, said recently in 
a communication to the Tennessee exec- 
utive council: 

“If we pass such a law, instead of 
agents countersigning policies for a flat 
fee or hardly any commission at. all, 
they would get 50% commission, which 
ought to increase the earnings of agents 
many thousands of dollars each year. 

“Insurance Commissioner McCormack 
is ambitious to recover from nonadmitted 
company operators in Tennessee, busi- 
ness which he estimates at approximately 
$2,000,000 a year in premiums. If his 
estimate of volume is correct the re- 
covery of commissions to agents on a 
50% commission retention basis would 
add $200,000 a year in commissions. 

“This matter should have active dis- 
cussion by every exchange prior to our 
convention and be brought before the 
executive council October 18 for ratifica- 
tion by that council and be jointly offered 
to the annual convention as One major 
item of our next year’s program.” 





RECEIVERSHIP RETAINED 


Michigan Court Acts in Lloyds of 
America Case Refusing to Transfer 
Assets to New York 
Judge Carr of Ingham County Circuit 
Court has given a decision holding 
against turning over by the Michigan 
receiver for Lloyds Insurance Co. of 
America, Inc., to the New York re- 
ceiver, assets allocated to Michigan. 
The opinion supports the contention of 
B. C. Schram, receiver for the First 
National Bank, Detroit, that he has a 
right to test through litigation certain 
points that might, if favorably decided, 
result in larger dividend payments to 

Michigan creditors. 

The court finds that under conditions 
as they now exist, and without further 
Michigan litigation, it appears that Mich- 
igan creditors would obtain slightly larg- 
er dividends through a distribution by 
the New York receiver than through the 
Michigan ancillary receivership. Deputy 
Commissioner Correll of the Michigan 
Department is the ancillary receiver. 

The court points out, however, that 
while the Michigan receiver, on the basis 
of cash on hand, is not in a position 
to pay a dividend of more than 5% as 
against 13% to policyholder claimants 
and 10% to non-policy claimants from 
the New York receiver; the dissenting 
creditor cites a possible equity in the 
old home office building of the Detroit 
Fidelity & Surety which was merged 
with Lloyds of America and in the assets 
of the Reliance Corp. While the office 
building was mortgaged to the R.F.C., 
it is suggested that Schram’s counsel 
may contend that the mortgage lien 
claim of the R.F.C. may be subordinate 
to the rights of creditors of the old De- 
troit F. & S. Since these matters mav 
be determined only by litigation, and 
since the New York receiver’s petition 
that Michigan assets be transferred ob- 
viously does not contemplate conduct of 
such litigation, Judge Carr finds that an 
order of transfer may not be granted 
at this time. 








tions to victims of miners’ asthma. The 
act fixed maximum benefits for death 
or total disability from silicosis, miners’ 
asthma and asbestosis at $3,600, com- 
pared with a $7,500 limit for non-respi- 
ratory ailments. The state will bear a 
share of the costs until October 1, 1949. 
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forward on every front. 
tion in traffic fatalities. 
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from “WHAT IS AMERICAN?” 


By RAY MURPHY, Assistant General Manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 


“If it had not been for the capital stock companies, constantly 
urged to greater efforts by the spur of competition, the cost of 
| insurance would be considerably more than it is now. 
search and education they have conducted in the field of accident 
prevention has not been approached by any cooperative or mutual 


gr 

“Through the National Conservation Bureau, accident prevention 
division of the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
these capital stock companies are carrying their safety program 
This year we witness a tremendous reduc- 
It is no mere coincidence.” 


NEW AMSTERDAM CASUALTY CO. 


Association of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
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AGE DISCRIMINATION UNJUST 
International Labor Office Representa- 
tive Gives Views at Industrial 
Accident Conference 
That the older workers are worse in- 
dustrial accident risks than the younger 
group was questioned seriously by Miss 
Ethel M. a, Washington, D. C., 
American Labor Representative of the 
International Labor Office, in her recent 
address before the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions in Milwaukee. Miss John- 
son said that accidents are more frequent 
among workers between 20 and 30 years 
old, but the period of disability is long- 
er among older workers. The cost of 
compensation, she added, is just about 
the same for younger or older workers. 
Miss Johnson based her report on 
findings from studies of compensation 
hazards in Switzerland and Austria (be- 
fore Austria’s absorption by Germany). 
“There is little basis for discrimination 
against the employment of older work- 
ers. Compensation costs remain fairty 
constant between the ages 20 and 60. 
The difficulties that middle aged or el- 
derly workers have in finding jobs, once 
they are thrown out of employment, 
should be removed. Misconception and 
prejudice are responsible for the belief 
that they are worse risks than younger 

workers.” 





Safety Education Center 
Awards Many Scholarships 


New York University’s national center 
for safety education has awarded thirty- 
nine fellowships and scholarships for the 
academic year just begun. The awards, 
which have an aggregate value of $14,- 
425, were made from a $40,000 grant of 
the National Conservation Bureau, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
to the university for support of the 
safety education center. 

Seventeen states and one foreign 
country are represented by the recipients 
of the fellowships and scholarships, ac- 
cording to Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director 
of the Center. Three hundred safety 
workers in all parts of the country ap- 
plied for the awards. The winners will 
spend a full year at New York Univer- 
sity preparing for leadership in school 
and public safety work. 

“In establishing the safety center the 
University had two important objectives 
in mind,” Dr. Stack says, “first, the 
training of teachers, supervisors and en- 
gineers to become specialists and leaders 
in various fields of safety; second, the 
conduct of research that will help pro- 
vide answers to many of the perplexing 
problems in safety today. 

“With these objectives in mind, the 
Center during the last year organized 
fourteen courses leading to the master’s 
and doctor’s degree in education. Some 
twenty research problems are already 
under way and the planning committee 
has set up a program for continuous 
research for the next five years.” 


U.S.F.&G. OPENS SCHOOL 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
has begun the Fall session of its school 
of insurance, which is held at the home 
office in Baltimore. 
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Checking on Contract 
Bidders Williams’ Job 


HELP TO SURETY COMPANIES 








Washington Information Bureau Has 
Performed Valuable Service to Those 
In Construction Field 


In the September issue of the Central 
Constructor appeared an article on the 
Bureau of Contract Information of 
Washington, D. C., and its president, 
Samuel M. Williams, whom that paper 
declares has performed a valuable serv- 
ice to the public. After recounting Mr. 
Williams’ numerous activities the arti- 
cle deals with the prequalification of 
bidde ‘rs in construction work, a subject 
in which surety companies are particu- 


larly interested. Quoting the Central 
Constructor: 

“It is manifestly contrary to public 
interest to award a contract to a bid- 


der who for any reason at all cannot 
or will not or does not carry out his 
undertakings in the manner and within 
the time called for by his contract. No 
bid can be low enough to make it worth 
while to award a public contract under 
such circumstances. 
Interest of Surety Company 

“The interest of the contractor who 
is in competition with the incompetent 
or unqualified bidder, and loses an 
award to him, is too obvious to need 
mention. The interest of the surety 
company which is asked to bond a con- 
tractor for performances of a_ public 
contract is equally obvious. If the bid- 
der fails the surety company loses, just 
as does the public and the unsuccessful 
contractor competitor. These truths are 
centering anew the atention of officials 
and contractors upon the value of pre- 
qualification of bidders.” 

How the Information Bureau 
Has Helped 

Telling of the formation of the Bu- 
reau of Contract Information which has 
been of considerable value in bringing 
a closer relationship between surety 
companies and general contractors the 
Central Constructor says: 

“With the cooperation of highway of- 
ficials, architects, engineers, contractors, 
municipal officialdom, highway industrial 
interests and surety companies, the 
whole gamut of interest concerned with 
the awarding, bonding and performance 
of construction contracts, Williams 
brought his ideas to culmination in for- 
mation of the Bureau of Contract Infor- 
mation, Inc., of which he is now presi- 
dent. 

“There is a large body of facts, per- 
taining to development of standard doc- 
uments, their adoption and use by both 
those concerned with private as well as 
those in charge of public construction, 
which might properly be included in the 
complete story of the rise and the work 
of this bureau. But the functioning of 
the bureau itself is enough to rate it as 
a major achievement in public service 
rendered on a national scale. 

“The work of the bureau is by now 
fairly well known to the construction 
world. It should be better known, that 
it might be more appreciated and more 
employed.” 
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Minnesota Board Attitude 


On Compensation Rates 
Strong approval of the contingency 
factor in making compensation insur- 
ance rates is contained in a joint state- 
ment issued by the Minnesota Compen- 
sation Insurance Board and the Minne- 
sota Rating Bureau. The statement was 
prompted by the recent Ramsey County 
Court decision denying Minnesota em- 
ployers refunds aggregating $1,020,000 on 
their 1936 and 1937 premiums. The 
state board and the rating bureau were 
defendants in the action. Attorneys for 
the employers charged that the use of 
the contingency factor had resulted in 
improper rates for those two years. 
“The records will clearly reveal the 
fact,” says the joint statement, “that this 
contingency loading is based upon a defi- 
nite formula, the provisions of which 
automatically require the inclusion of 
the contingency factor when the experi- 
ence warrants, and automatically the 
elimination of such factor when the ex- 
perience improves sufficiently to permit 
the entire disregard of a loading. The 
making of compensation Tates. under 
strict supervision, as has existed in Min- 
nesota since 1921, has recognized the ex- 
perience in determining rates for the 
future, and by reason of rapidly ching- 
ing industrial conditions the contingency 
factor has proved an effective instru- 
mentality in maintenance of adequate 
rates.” There is a possibility tha the 
employers will appeal from the court 
ruling. 





Va. Rehearing Deniec 





Three-Judge Federal Court at Richmond 
Enters Final Order in Countersina- 
ture Case; Companies to Appel 

Application for a rehearing of tle Vir- 
ginia countersignature case in whih the 
law was recently held constitutioal by 
a three-judge Federal court at Ricmond 
has been denied. According to Mdrew 
D. Christian, counsel for the thiry-four 
casualty companies which chaenged 
constitutionality of the act, an .ppeal 
from the decision will be taken o the 
United States Supreme Court. 1 de- 
nying a rehearing, the three-judgecourt 
took no action on the application f the 
companies for an injunction restrining 
enforcement of the act pending a ap- 
peal. Mr. Christian says that he is,ope- 
ful that the injunction will ye be 
granted. ; 

In denying the application the ourt 
entered a final order in the case. The 
relief sought by the companies ws to 
procure a modification of the opinin of 
the three-judge court holding th: act 
valid. 





Canadian Trend Toward 


“Comprehensive” Poliies 


In Canada the question has asen 
whether the present system of wring 
the several forms of fire and caalty 
insurance under many separate pcries 
has reached the obsolete stage. hat 
seems to be the opinion in some vell 
informed circles. The trend is belved 
to be toward combining several cer- 
ages under one policy. Considerablaas 
already been done toward that objewe. 
More “comprehensive” policies areve- 
ing written. The supplemental conact 
of the Canadian Underwriters Assia- 
tion are a step in this direction. 





H. J. LOFGREN MARRIED 

Herman J. Lofgren, vice-president id 
comptroller, National Surety Corp., as 
married October 7 to Mrs. LeslicJ. 
Tavener of East Orange, N. J. ce 
wedding was performed in Calvary Me- 
odist Church of that city by the hb. 
Dr. Lloyd E. Foster, pastor, and e 
Rey. Dr. Robert B. Beattie of Mn 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. Aften 
wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. Lofgren v 
live in South Orange. 


Fidelity-Surety Course 
For California Brokers 


Surety Underwriters Association of 
Northern California (San Francisco) has 
embarked upon a campaign to make pro- 
ducers bond conscious, especially as to 
fidelity bonds, and through the produc- 
ers to make the public bond conscious. 
The first step was to conduct a fidelity 
and surety sales promotion course be- 
ing held on four Mondays in October. 

The association has received 300 reg- 
istrations from nearly 700 brokers to 
whom an invitation to participate was 
extended. Five hundred registrations 
were expected. The course, as outlined 
to San Francisco brokers, includes dis- 
cussion of the following subjects: Dif- 
ference between insurance and _ fidelity 
bonds; fidelity sales arguments and other 
sales data; fidelity sales demonstration 
which will include an explanation of the 
different forms of fidelity coverage; pro- 
duction and sale of surety bonds. 

It is not the intention of this asso- 
ciation to make these lectures technical 
or complicated but to furnish practical 
knowledge to assist not only in handling 
the business but in the sale of it as well. 


THE EASTERN 
RAS ROE GENOA SI <—_ UNDERWRITER 
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DECLARATION AS TO HONESTY 


In Changing Fidelity Schedule Bond for 
Bankers’ Blanket, Latter Vitiated 
by Cashier’s Act 

A Pennsylvania national bank whose 
employes were insured under a fidelity 
schedule bond, purchased a_ bankers’ 
blanket bond and authorized its cashier 
to sign the application therefor. The 
bond was issued and the schedule bond 
canceled as of May 18, 1935. The ap- 
plication stated that losses were un- 
known and that the bank’s officers and 
employes scheduled were honest. 

Within five years precedin’ the issue 
of the bond the bank lost $56,511, due 
to its cashier’s fraud and dishonesty. 
None of these losses was discovered 
by the bank until September 10, 1936. 

On the authority of the Pennsylvania 
case of Gordon vy. Continental Casualty, 
319 Pa. 555, 181 Atl. 574, 104 A.L.R. 1238, 
where a situation substantially similar 
was presented the third circuit court of 
appeals, First National Bank of Weath- 
erly v. Aetna Casualty & Surety, 105 F. 
2d 339, affirmed judgment in the Fed- 
eral District Court for Eastern Pennsyr- 
vania for the defendant in an action by 
the bank against the surety company on 
the bond. 

When the bank’s cashier made the ap- 
plication, the court said, he was actine 





not for himself and adversely to the 
interest of his employer, the bank, but 
for and in the bank’s interest. Apply- 
ing the law of Pennsylvania, the repre- 
sentations contained in the application 
as to the honesty of the employes were 
held knowingly false and the bankers’ 
blanket bond was therefore vitiated. 

The court added that the fact that the 
Pennsylvania decision was somewhat out 
of line with the general trend of the 
authorities both in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere was merely of academic in- 
terest in the case. 





FLA. COMPANIES CHARTERED 

Two new surety companies have been 
chartered in Florida. They are the 
Florida Surety Co. and the Pan Amer- 
ican Surety Co., both of West Palm 
Seach. Each have capital stock of 100 
shares of $100 part value. G. F. Gentry, 
E. J. Reed and A. L. Fielding are listed 


as incorporators. 


DROPS DEAD ON WAY TO WORK 

William Granless, claim investigator in 
the New York branch office of the Man- 
ufacturers Casualty of Philadelphia, was 
stricken with a fatal heart attack on 
October 6 on his way to work and was 
pronounced dead by an interne from 
Broad Street Hospital. 
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O’GORMAN & YOUNG TO MOVE 


Newark Agency Takes Long Term Lease 
for 26th Floor in National Newark 
Building; Forty-five Years Old 
O’Gorman & Young, Inc., one of the 
largest insurance agenc’es in Newark, 
N. J.. and in that state, has just signed 
up for a long term lease covering the 
entire twenty-sixth floor of the National 
Newark Building in that city. The 
agency will move from the Raymond- 
Commerce Building as soon as improve- 
ments arranged for the new space are 
completed The lease was negotiated 
through Ralph G. Schwebemever & Co., 

renting agents for National Newark. 

The business of O’Gorman & Young 
was founded in 1894 by the late Robert 
O'Gorman Rover A. Young, present 
head of the agency, became Mr, O’Gor- 
man’s partner in 1912. In 1918 the pres- 
ent firm was incorporated. When the 
concern was established forty-five years 
ago it occupied small space in the old 
Daily Advertiser Building of Newark and 
when that structure was demolished it 
moved to the Union Building. \fter 
twenty-five years in that location it 
moved in 1930 to the then Lefcourt 
Building, its present location 

Besides Mr. Young, present officers 
are William D. O’Gorman, vice-pres‘dent, 
and Joel Sundstrom, secretary and treas- 


urer. 
Virginia Orders Data 
For Automobile Rating 

After December 1, under an order of 
the Virginia State Corporation Commis- 
sion, data must be submitted to the 
state automobile rate administrative bu- 
reau showing operations during the past 
vear of commercial vehicles desired to 
be insured, together with anticipated op- 
erations for the ensuing year. The pur 
pose of this information is to furnish 
the basis for rates at which a policy is 
written. If the information cannot be 
furnished as to past operations, the com 
mission ordered that the risk be rated 
on the highest rated classification, in ac 
cordance with the filing requirements of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
or if operating in Virginia only, that the 
risk be rated at the highest classifica- 
tion that could be applied in that state 
These requirements are additions to re- 
visions of the rules governing local and 
long-haul truckmen put into effect by 
the commission last June 


DEATH BEGINS AT 40 

Death Begins at 40 is the message a 
safety demonstration truck is bringing 
to residents of Irvington, N. J. Police 
Captain William E. Evans and Acting 
Police Chief August E. Hoch are active 
in featuring this truck, construction of 
which was directed by Sergeant Ed 
ward Durning 


F. J. BAIGENT, TORONTO, DEAD 
Francis J. Baigent, 65, who retired 
from the Ocean Accidents’ service in 
Toronto last December after thirty 
years with the company, died recently 
after a prolonged illness. He organized 
and, as manager, built up the Ocean’s 
plate glass business in Ontario to size 
able proportions. Mr. Baigent’s career 
began in 1890 with the Ontario <Acci 
dent 


FEWER FATALITIES IN JERSEY 
Reporting continued improvement in 
the state’s accident situation, Motor Ve- 
hicle Commissioner Magee of New Jer- 
sey has announced 477 traffic fatalities 
during the first eight months of this 


year, a saving of eighty-eight lives over 
the same period last year. The reduc- 
tion was 154% 


25 YEARS WITH AETNA COS. _ 
Dr. Herbert T Weston, in charge of 
the development and administration of 


if 
the professional liability division of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, com- 
pleted twenty-fifth year with the organ- 
ization on September 29 3efore join- 
ing the Aetna’s home office staff Dr 
Weston was with the W. G. Wilson 


General Agency in Cleveland. 
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Cliff Jones On War 


(Continued from Page 3) 
United States to such processes. We 
have seen plenty of evidence that the 
Government is extremely critical of the 
way we are presently operating our 
business. We have had numerous pro- 
posals in the guise of semi-emergency 
conditions for the Government to take 
over this or that insurance function, 
and, due to eternal vigilance, we have 
been most fortunate that serious in- 
roads have not already been made. 

Injury Colossal 

“The restraints which we have been 
able to propose to prevent such en- 
croachment upon our business would be 
dissipated the minute an actual war 
emergency arose. The resulting injury 
to the business of stock casualty and 
surety insurance would amount to a 
catastrophe; not only to the insurance 
companies and their agents, but more 
particularly to the insuring public. 

“Collectivism has reached an_ ad- 
vanced stage already, as pointed out by 
the address of Ray Murphy, assistant 
general manager. Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, before the 
capital stock company casualty and sure- 
tv managers of Washington, D. C.. en- 
titled, ‘what is American?’ and if the 
services which we are now rendering 
with signal success to the insuring pub- 
lic are taken over by governmental 
agencies in the name of war emergency, 
they may never again be regained by 
private interests.” 

In closing Mr. Jones said: “At no 
time since our two associations have 
been meeting here together in joint con- 
vention, covering a span of twenty-five 
years, has there been need for closer 
cooperation than at present. If the in- 
surance interests of this country con- 
solidate their efforts and work unceas- 
ingly to the end that the United States 
shall not go to war, then, and only 
then, shall the stock casualty and sure- 
ty insurance business continue as a pri- 
vate enterprise.” 


Golf Prizes 


(Continued from Page 3) 
president, General Reinsurance Corp.; Edward 
J. Bond, president, Maryland Casualty; C. C. 
Bowen, Detroit, president, Standard Accident; 
M. B. Brainard, Hartford, president, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety; Charles H. Burras, Chi 
cago, president, Joyce & Co., Inc.; Henry Col 
lins, New York, United States manager, Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee Corp.; M_ P. Cornelius, 
Chicago, president, Continental Casualty; Vin 
cent Cullen, New York, president, National 
Surety Corp.; B. M. Culver, New York, presi- 
dent, Fidelity & Casualty; W. G. Curtis, De 
troit, president, National Casualty; Carl P. 
Daniel, St. Louis, Daniel & Henry Co. 

Also E. Asbury Davis, Baltimore, president, 
United States F. & G.; John A. 
Philadelphia, executive vice-president, Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of N. A.; T. J. Falvey, Boston, 
president, Massachusetts Bonding; Wade Fet 
Alexander & 


Diemand, 


zer, Chicago, president, W. A 
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Co.; Howard Flagg, Kansas City, Mo., presi- 
dent, Employers Reinsurance; Joseph Froggatt, 
president, Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., N. Y.; 
John H. Grady, Philadelphia, United States at 
torney, General Accident; T. L. Haff, New 
York, United States manager, European Gen- 
eral Reinsurance; J. M. Haines, New York, 
United States manager, London Guarantee & 
Accident Co., Ltd.; 
nity; general attorney for the United States, 
Handy, Balti- 
more, president, American Bonding. 

Also L. A. Harris, St. Louis, chairman of the 
board, American Automobile; Scott Harris, first 


pres.dent, Phoenix Indem 


Phoenix-London Group; D. C. 


vice-president, Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc.; 
John T. Harrison, New York, Flynn, Harrison 
& Conroy; Joseph F. Hickey, St. Louis, Joseph 
F. Hickey Co.; H. P. Jackson, Newark, presi- 
dent, Bankers Indemnity; M. R. Johnson, Los 
Angeles, president and general manager, Pa- 
cific Indemnity; Cliff C. Jones, Kansas City, 
Mo., president, R. B. Jones & Sons, Inc.; A. 
F. Lafrentz, New York, president, American 
Surety; Martin W. Lewis, New York, presi- 
dent, Towner Rating Bureau, Inc.; B. W. Me 
Cluer, Kansas City, McCluer-Wilbur Underwrit- 
ing Co.; R. E. McGinnis, Kansas City, presi- 
dent, Central Surety & Insurance Corp.; W. E. 
McKell, New York, president, New York Cas 
ualty; George D. Mead, Glens Falls, vice-presi 
dent, Glens Falls Indemnity; Charles R. Miller, 
Baltimore, president, Fidelity & Deposit. ° 

Also James R. Millikan, Cincinnati, general 
agent, Fidelity & Casualty; Norman R. Moray, 
New York, president, United States Casualty; 
J. Arthur Nelson, Baltimore, president, New 
Amsterdam Casualty; William D. O’Gorman, 
Newark, O’Gorman & Young, Inc.; F. J. 
O'Neill, New York, president, Royal Indemnity; 
Charles R. Page, San 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity; 


Francisco, president, 
Robert C. Ream, 
New York, president, American Reinsurance; 
Paul Rutherford, Hartford, president, Hartford 
Ace‘dent; H. W. Schaefer, New York, H. W. 
Schaefer Co.; Kenneth Spencer, New York, 
president, Globe Indemnity; Edward C. Stone, 
Boston, United States general manager and at 
torney, Employers’ Liability; H. E. Trevvett, 
Utica, secretary and treasurer, Commercial 
Travelers of America; Lew H. Webb, Chicago, 
Conkling, Price & Webb; Milton R. Whited, 
Cleveland, Coughlin & Whited Co.; L. Ed- 
mund Zacher, Hartford, president, Travelers. 


Horseshoe Pitching 
Trophies Contributed—J. M. Haines, presi- 
dent, International Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, and Cliff C. Jones, Kan- 
sas City, president, National Association of Cas 
ualty & Surety Agents. 
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MINN. RATES MAY DECLINE 

A moderate decrease in compensation 
rates in Minnesota for 1940 is indicated 
in preliminary experience data. New 
rate proposals are now being drafted by 
the rating bureau for filing with the 
compensation board in November. The 
bureau has voted to request the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance to include an insolvent fund factor 
of urity in its forthcoming rate revision, 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, 

Of The Eastern Underwriter, published weekly 

at Nev York, N. Y., for October 1, 1939, 

State ad New York ss.: 

County of New York >" 

_ Befoe me, a Notary Public in and for the 

State aid county aforesaid, personally appeared 

W. L. Hadley, who, having been duly sworn 

accorditg to law, deposes and says that he is 

the busness manager of The Eastern Under- 
writer nd that the following is, to the best of 
his knovledge and belief, a true statement of 
the owrrship, management (and if a daily pa- 
per, thecirculation, etc.) of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above cap- 

tion, reuired by the Act of March 3, 1933, 

embodiec in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 

lations, orinted on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. Tht the names and addresses of the 
publisher editor, managing editor, and business 
managersare: 

Publiskr, The Eastern Underwriter Company 
sa ne endo New York, N. Y. ‘ 

iditor,Clarence Axman, 299 West 12th Stree 

New Yee Nee West 12th Street, 
Managig Editor, L. Jerome Philp, 163 Rocky 

Road, Lachmont, N. Y. 

Busines Manager, W. L. Hadley, 1111 Put- 
nam Aveue, Plainfield, N. J. 

-» Tht the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, 6 name and address must be stated 
and alsoimmediately thereunder the names and 
addresse of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cen or more of total amount of stock. 
If not wned by a corporation, the names and 
addresse of the individual owners must. be 
given. F owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorprated concern, its name and address, 
as wellas those of each individual member, 
must begiven.) 

The Istern Underwriter Company, 94 Fulton 
Street, ew York, N. Y. 

Clareee Axman, 299 West 12th Street, New 
York, : Y. ; 
_W. I Hadley, 1111 Putnam Avenue, Plain- 
field, NJ. 5 

3. ‘Tat the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and otlr security holders owning or holding 1 
per ce. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortga's, or other securities are: None. 

4. ‘lat the two paragraphs next above, giv- 

ing thames of the owners, stockholders, and 
securit holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of :ockholders and security holders as they 
appearupon the books of the company but 
also, itcases where the stockholder or security 
holder ppears upon the books of the company 
as truee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the nae of the person or corporation for 
whom uch trustee is acting, is given; also 
that tl said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracg affiant’s full knowledge and _ belief 
as toile circumstances and conditions under 
which tockholders and security holders who 
do noappear upon the books of the company 
as triees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacityther than that of a bona fide owner: 
and ts affiant has no reason to believe that 
any pson, association, or corporation has any 
intere direct or indirect in the said stock, 
-coguad other securities than as so stated by 
lim. 
_ 5. jat the average number of copies of each 
issue f this publication sold or distributed, 
throu the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribe during the months preceding the date 
showabove is. (This information is required 
fromiily publications only.) 


The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
, L. Hadley, Business Manager. 
Swi to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day September, 1939, 
Ney Public, Queens County. 
Qms County Clerk’s No. 1937. 
Qms County Register’s No. 1242. 
Cificate filed in New York County. 
Cx’s No. 234, Register’s No. 0S189. 
Qnission expires March 30, 1940. 
ql) Thomas Stack. 
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